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1897 1897 
NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 


In Public School Music 


WITH SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
DRAWING, PENMANSHIP, AND PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Eastern Section, —— Mass., Aug. 3-17, 1897. 


CULTY: 

MUSIC : Frederic H. “my — Mass.; Thomas Tapper, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; William y, Bost Chicago, Ills.; Julia Ettie Crane, 
Potsdam, N. Y.; Emma A. Thomas, Detroit, "Mich.; Nannie C. 
Love, Muncie, Ind. 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION: W. S. B. Mathews, Chicago, Ills. 

LectuRERS: W.S. B. Mathews, Chicago, Ills.; Anna B. i 
Boston, Mass.; Emily Wakefield, Titusville, Pa.; W. M. 
strong, Chicago, Ills, 

ACCOMPANIST: Bessie Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE: Louise Preece, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Birchard, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

DRAWING: Mary W. Gilbert, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

ENMANSHIP: C. C. Curtis, Minneapolis, 


Louise 
Bonnie Snow, 


Minn; H. E. Dann, 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS FOR 


Greater New York. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES ; 
DAVIS’ (Lippincott) READERS ; 
HOLMES’ NEW READERS ; 
CLARENDON DICTIONARY ; 
UNIVERSITY COPY-BOOKS ; 
AMERICAN ACCOUNTANT (By Sanpy); 
GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS ; 
STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 


SCBVVISASTSCSFCVsSs SVs sE SHVSCSOHH ES 


MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES: Si 
ingle numbers. paper, 
12}¢ cts., cloth, 20c, Double numbers, paper, 20 cts., cloth, 30c. (Starred 




















Ithaca, N. Y. 


The work of the Natural Course in Music will be exem- 

eee by the authors of the system, Messrs. 

apper. The phenomenal success of the previous sessions of 

this school have led the management to increase its scope 

and to lengthen the term, giving promise of an exceptionally 
valuable, important and interesting session. 

Tuition, including all Departments except Pianoforte Instruction, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


For full particulars and forms of application for memtership, address, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York City. 


Ripley and| 


nuMbers are )oud/e). For Classes in U. S. H istory—Spv ; *Pilot ; 
*Dee: slayer ; *Horse-Shoe Robinson ; (J. P. Kennedy). For Classes in 
English yg A *Kenilworth ; *Har »Id ; and *(Ivanhoe in 
preparation.) renc ry—" *Ninety- Three.” Geogra of 
Spain— Alhambra, (Irving). Classes in Higher poseereeny of 
Arden ; *Lady of the Lake; Prisoner of Chillon ; Sketch Book; Evan- 
geline. For more Elementary Classes—Christmas Stories ; (Little 
Nell, nearly ready); Pau! Dombey ; Gulliver's Travels ; A Wonder- Book ; 
Twice-Told Tales ; Snow-I[mage ; Twice-Told Tales, 


eEREKE 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON ALL ORDERS FROM BOARDS OR 
DEALERS. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


University Publishing Company 
43-47 East 10th Street, New York. 








— 

| INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONO/IICS. 
| By Pror, Cuar_es Jesse Buttock, Ph.D., Cornell University. r2mo, 511 pp. 
J $.28. An admirable exposition of economic principles, with practical appli- 
cation to current problems. jecim-n pages frre. 
| 

| 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


By Hersert A. Howe, Sc.D., University of Denver, Colo, 8vo., 362 pp., 
$1.36. 200 illustrations, star maps,etc. Includes all new discoveries, an 1 is 
thoroughly accurate, as well as delightfully told. 


THE EARTH AND ITS STORY: 4 First Book of Geology 


By AnceLo Hevpain, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
267 pp, $1.co. Sixty-four exquisite full-page illustrations, 


12mo, 


“ Deserving of warm welcome as one of the best elementary (reotioes of its 
kind.”—Pror. James Gers, F. R. 8., University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 


By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph,D., and A. M. Mowry. 8vo, 466 pp., $1.04 
180 illustrations and maps. Send for free specimen pages, 
“ & text-book that calls for unqralified approval.”— Teachers’ World. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


distinct book for each grade ; (2) "Good bi literature in all the books, 





NEW AND IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 


HR 


eR EE EE 


fe Prep ration, anew S&RiEs or Reapers, by SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Boston Schools, and CHARLES Bb, GILBERT, 
t. of Schools, Newark, N. J., entitled Stepping Stones to Literature.—in 
Send for specimen pages, /ree. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Publishers 7 Superior Text-Books for Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, Ae Academies, and Colleges. 
and Descriptive Circulars mailed /ree. 





AT INTRODUC- 
TORY PRICES. 


| A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Pror, F. L. Parres, State College, Pa, 12mo, 485 pp., $1.20. A full re- 
sume of our literature, representing soo prominent authors. 


“T e most careful, complete, ond, satisfactory school or college text-book on- 
the subject of American Literatu 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ITS GRASIFMAR. 


By Irene M. Mean, State Normal School, Winona, Minn, 
68 cents, 


A HANDBOOK OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


By Joun W. Turrts. author of ** The Normal Music Course” and“ TheCecil- | 
ian Series of Study and Song.”* 4to. 308 pp., $1.50. 


LIFE IN ASIA, 
Book VI or tHe Wortp anv irs Peorte. Series of GoGRAPHICAL 
Reavers. By Mary Cate Smirn. Edited by Larkin Dunron, LL.D. 
xamo, 328 pp., 6ocents. Nearly 100 choice illustrations, Invaluable either 
as a supplementary reader or in teaching geography. 


tamo, 265 pp., 











either 5 or 8 books. 


Special features: 
Books I., I11., III. now ready, oa 
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Our Illustrated Catalogues 
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Manufacturing 
S$ewelers 
and 
$mporters 


ee 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, AND FINE JEWELRY, 

BADGES HONORS OF MERIT 

MEDALS AND SOUVENIRS 
For Schools, 

FLAGS ~ Cia. 

PINS ilitary, 

EMBLEMS Athletic, 

JEWELS, Etc. 


Wheelmen’s 
Lambert Brothers, 


Associations, Etc. 





3d Ave., cor. 58th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Medal Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Save Books 


inside and out. 


SMALL QUTLAY—BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM rx PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER C0, _— Mas . 


P. O. BOX 643-B4. 





FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


0 


Samples and in- 
formation free. 





ESTABLISHED 1865]. 


EINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third ‘oui 
NEW YORK. 


Everything _ necess 
for the Chemical | 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw- 

S 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. 


@) 














Our catal eS, is 
se nt freefor the asking 
It lists books pertain- 
ing to all the sciences. 
A copy should be had for ready 


BOO KS fa an pmel by {bese desiring elec- 
edical, engineering, scien- 


tific, mining and cometonl books, which we sell to 
everybody at wholesale prices. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 


Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
HAMILT®N, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Sons 
06 ois reaees or from type set plates ou good peper. 12mo, substantial half leather binding. Price reduced 


POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


The best sponte. convenient in form, exceptionally bandy for the pocket, printed from clear type on 
Price, postpaid 5t: catalogue a and 


Gne popes, os tractively and durably bound in cloth. ice, cents each. Send for 
rs of the McKay publications. Ask your bookseller 
DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market £treet Philadelphia, Pa. 








Established 1874 Incorporated 1894 


C. M. BARNES 
COMPANY... 


OF CHICAGO 


Have the Most Ample Facilities ang 
Make the Lowest Jobbing Prices om 


School Books 


of all publishers, and 


School Supplies 


of all kinds 


Second-Hand and Shelf-Worn School 
Books Bought at Fair Prices and Sold 
at a Very Great Saving in Cost. 

{2 Send for catalogues if interested, 


C. M1. BARNES COPIPANY, 


106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, 


The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 





RicHARD A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. T:tal Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 
TEN BOOKS That is truly the case when 
eee you buy the 
INSTEAD HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF ONE. 


You get ten books for $1.50 

whereas others. charge 
$1.50 for one book. Catalogues free. THE 
HuMBoLpT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., 
YorK. 





NEw 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School em. Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., sen 


William R. ‘Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avene, we, (48th Street), Neu York. 


Catalogue on application. _Imrortations promptly made 


WANTED 


Live teachers successtul at canvassing 01 
agency work to represent our publications 
and commission. This is a rare 
chance for live men who wish to leave 
teaching for permanent and paying work. 
Address: 
E. L. KELLOGG, Personal, 


61 E. Ninth St., New York. 











vEw 
PENS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
No. 556 Fine Points. 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS 


No. 571 voarse Points 


You will like them. Order through the dealers or send for samples 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St, 
New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - = CHICACO. 

focks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Easrern Brancu: 494 ASHLAND Avs., Burra.o, N, Y. 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WE. °° °*Scerox. 


BOSTON. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Prop 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. * 


Base gy 1 O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Iu. GE EARS Ferre He |, Kansas » Me 
Ave. ~— York Cit 7238 Bids, a my 





Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superio: 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, T ‘utors, and Gov. 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom. 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or ‘addres 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
32 Valen Scuare. New Ver 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools ‘carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of schco! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St, New Vorx City. 








vy, N. 2 King St., Ww Toronto, Ci 
h St _ Washirgton, D. or “420 Couture Bia’g, Minneapolis, Minn. 525 


‘grea 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ali Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


a. have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season—several times as many vacancies as 
bers. We must have more members. Several plans: two plans give free registration: one plan 
GUARANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cents, silver or stam (the regular 
rice is 25 cents), pays for a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a complete 
oo Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers for 
recommending teachers. Address 


REV. DE. 0. M, SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t. and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Does business in every state. 18th Year. Fa-orably known to Superintendentsand School Boards every- 
where, Our excellent facilities enabled nearly all our applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire 
advancement, send for circulars, Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept 7, Allentown, Pa. 


PECIALIS TS we & ood general education wanted for department work in 


High Gchod 8, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pen: sy'- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammatical grade teachers secure positions paying $60 
to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of Music and drawing. For furthe: 


information. address 
. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, Pennsy)vania. 
T A large number of positions for Septeinber have come to Kelloge’s 
eac ers ant a and excellent teachers must be recommended. There is no 
name tbem. The rarticuiar need is oothens men for prin- 


cipals at $2,000 and $1,000. A number of oulkene Sune for places at $500 and $600. This Bureau established 
eight years ago has filled places in thirty states at €4,000 down. Business is slowly and steadily increasing. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





Assists 

















— desired with a earnest, well-prepared teachers. Wrire fully. Form and manual for 
KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth ®t... SEW soRe, 
AND J. W. 
KINDERGAR E PU "3™ emer 
1¢ STREET, 
BUPPLIES =) ¢y Bast irn Srnuer, 


Send for Catalogues. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Summer Session at Asbury Park, N. J. 


Send for 
Circulars. 





Genevieve Stebbins. F. T. Southwick, 


Elocution, Expression, Physical Culture. Carnegie Hall, New York. 


DO YOU = } 4 = Sor que Soe pa Se Sane Defects, by Gzones ‘AxpaEw wis, who stamme: for more than .v 


years. Sent FREE witb fuli particulars 
regarding treatment. Answer ai once, 
inclosing 6 cents to cover postage, and 
= will receive in eee oe Oe ve 
us- 
tretions and haif-tone engravings in- 
to every 8 Address 
Toe LEwis ScHooL FOR sTaM 
currers, Dept. F, Detroi:, Mich. 

















ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S 
Established :8ss. 
$3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 














WATCHMEN, 


For all purposes. 
Write for prices to 





, TIME, | 
PROGRAM, 

SIGNAL, 

Electrical 

BLODG ETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 
301 Congress St., BOSTON. 














To corre ~y- with teachers 
WANTE —-> —- in the 
South 2 to 


$4000. Have filled £4. OF is 5 
Address, with stamp, H. N. Robertson, M 
Southern Educational Bureau, gon. Me 


Tenn. 
rn ns or sompelpere for a complete 


10 CENTS a true love story 

of college days, and Any pt, matter. The 

regular price of the book is 2% cents. Our business 

is to secure positions for teachers in po neny and cor 

leges. We have a few vacancies in oM READ, 

SOUTHERN a p+ 
Wanted for good 


dress 
( j = tions in all parts a 
Facilities in Paidale and 
Western States = AS 
ed. Charges halfusual rates. We recommend. 
Parks, Mgr. Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, Denver,Colo. 


SHORTHAND wiisrersit,.s2 


Rrep red 
fea ise itis fact 
a lead- 


ing feature in all poco PTnscleutions 
ISAAC PITMAN’S system ado pene i ught 
in Public Schools of New York City. “ Isaac 
ew s Complete Phonographic Self- ir uctor,” 
250 pp., $1.50. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and full 
Rules. for Writing. Free te teachers. Mention 
THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union q., N. Y. 


Take lessons ai the Metropolitan School, 156 Fiftb 
Avenue, N. W. cor. 2oth St., New York. 


The Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
, + Presipenrt. 














Tuomas Messincer Drown, LL.D. 


Seedioet, Literary, and Bagincwtne Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Architecture. Also 
combine courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 
address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


We wish to engage a few teachers for special work 
during the summer months. We will pay per 
mont th for three months. Those interested should 
make application at once. 


ZIEGLER CO.. Levant St., Philadelphia. 


STAR FISH, SEA URCHINS, 
CORALS, SPONGES, &c. 


FOR CLASS. WORK. 


Surin BY N, L, WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, o.~.2 Boston, lass. 
Catalogues on abplication, 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


OUBLE WARP 











5 > FOR 
‘SCHOOL HOUSES. 
~ PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 

BUILDINGS 


“SCHOOLS BANDS «*° OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


no PA RAPHERAALIA is CIETIES ‘ 


- 
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a cup. 





REASONS FOR USING 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Because it is absolutely pure. 


Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 


Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
_ BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Getabtishes 1780. 


SOSSCOOSSCOSCSCS 











For Vertical Writing =D 


Use JOSEPH 


GILLOTT’S 


Verticular and Vertigraph Pens 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


or John Street, NEW YORE. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER COURSES. 


Third Year. July 5—August 13. 


Twenty-Nine Courses in Mathematics, 


Science, Languages, and Pedagogy 


A Delightful Suburban Locality in 
NEW YORK CITY. 


For Announcement, address Chas, B. Bliss, University Heights, New York City. 





National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Circulars free to all applicants. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL’ 


JULY 7—AUGUST 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, Bacteriology, and 
Histology. For full announcement apply to 

Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 





BENTON HARBOR COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

June 28 to Aug. 7—Six Weeks. 
For all who desire Review or Special 
Work of any kind—Beautiful scenery 
—Popular resort. Send for Catalog. 


G. J. EpccumBeE, A.M., Pu.D., 
BENTON HARBOR, MicH. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Special inducements to Teachers. 


Send for full particulars and circulars, 


BERLITZ & CO., 1122 Broadway, New York. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


pJURQRT ANP 
Dieitceatons 


EUREKA ;PRINGS, ARK. 


‘ore deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask for com- 
ie pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign languages. Free 


on 





Summer 
Music School. 


Ppatere Sgesten, » Cottage City, Mass 


estern Session, Chicago 
Conducted by Prof. Frederick Ruchemean, 
author of American Course in Public School Music 
A rare chance for specialists and 
teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu- 
sician. 
x PRreeen FS San, 





THE SUMMER QUARTER 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
year, and is divided into two terms of six weeks each. 

Two hundred and twenty courses of instruction 
will be given by one hundred and one Professors 
and Instructors, All the Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums of the University will be open. 

Expenses, includ: tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less, 


For circulars and information address, 
THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 
The Univrsity of Chicago, - Chicago, Ul. 
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ONIC 


For Brain-Werkers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumiord Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


**Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing.”’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


** Excellent in Chafing and Itching.’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘¢ Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 
tection Against Contagion.’’ 

Med, Press. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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The business department of THE JouRNAL is on another page. 
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School-Room Oxygen. 


By A. C. Scammell. 


A visitor, entering the school-room, notes at once 
the amount of oxygen in the moral atmosphere, and 
prolongs, or shortens his visit accordingly. No one 
likes to stop where he is stifled, and everybody likes to 
stay where there is plenty of June air and sunshine. 
This is a school axiom; hence, every teacher who has 
few callers may infer that there is a “ reason why;” that 
she can remove. 

The real teacher is a real prophet. Her local fore- 
casts always read, “ Fair for to-morrow.” Since she 
has the making of the school weather, she is sure. So 
are her patrons, too, and they come. 

The idea, teachers, of weather probabilites in our 
school-rooms, when they should be certainties, every 
time! 

How delightful to enter a school-house where every 
child is breathing in pure, life-giving influence; where 
the teacher’s“ way ” with her pupils, is so like the lov- 
ing elder mother-sister’s way, that she wins and holds 
their allegiance. Her face may not wear the smile sup- 
posed to captivate children; she does not baby the 
youngest, nor use expedients to win the eldest; there 
is no need, since herself satisfies them. Little hands 
go out to brush her dress as she passes them, as if to 
give her a heart-caress, they know she likes. The chil- 
dren whom she calls to her do not stand at arm’s 
length, but so near her that arms touch, and teacher 
and pupil seem to find excuse for not moving away. 
The surroundings fit; all so pure and health-giving that 
every part of the child nature is being supplied with the 
nutriment (stimulus) it needs to insure the growth of 
morally strong men and women. 

An ideal school, this? No, real to every teacher, 
who knows, by happy experiment, that tactfulness, 
guided by a genuine love for children, is the great con- 
trolling force in school-room work. 


» 


Boys and girls of sluggish intellect are to be found 
in all schools, and the skill and patience of the teacher 
are much exercised in dealing with them. The success 
with which dullards are treated, however, is one of the 
tests of a good teacher, and it is really more creditable 
to bring out the latent intelligence of stupidity than to 
foster the growth of precocity —Cyel. of Ed 


The American High School. 
By A. P. Marble. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


It is customary to speak of education and schools in 
the three departments of elementary, secondary, and 
higher. Of these, the elementary embraces the bin- 
dergarten, and the primary and grammar schools; the 
secondary includes high schools and academies, and all 
those schools which fit students for college; and the 
higher includes colleges and universities, and advanced 
technical schools. Professional schools belong to still 
another branch of education, to fit the student for a 
special calling. 

In each of these departments education is conducted 
on a plan or method different from the others. In the 
elementary school the pupil is under the eye of his 
teacher; he studies principally in the teacher’s pres- 
ence; he learns the elements of knowledge in a few 
branches of learning—the alphabet so to speak—and 
he acquires certain facts, all under the immediate 
and friendly guidance of his teacher, and his acquisi- 
tions are tested at short intervals in recitations. 

In the secondary school the pupil is released to a con- 
siderable extent from the immediate oversight of a 
teacher; he is taught by several teachers in the differ- 
ent branches of study; he studies by himself and he 
must rely upon himself more than he does in the ele- 
mentary school; his studies are more advanced and 
general. But in this department also the pupil is sub- 
jected to daily tests or recitations, in each of the studies 
pursued. 

In the higher education, the college, the student 
does all his study and his experimentation by himself 
and he regularly meets the tutor or professor only at 
the two or three daily recitations. The studies in this 
department are of a character still broader and more 
comprehensive than those of the secondary school. 

In the university, the teacher becomes a lecturer 
from whom the student imbibes the inspiration and the 
impetus or direction for the acquisition of knowledge, 
and for original investigation. The recitation has de- 
veloped into a term—examination. 

With this outline in mind,itis to be observed that the 
tendency of recent times has been toward the recog- 
nition of education as one process from the kinder- 
garten through the university; and toward an 
adoption in the kindergarten and the other elementary 
schools, and in the secondary schools, of the methods 
of individual research belonging to the university. 
This tendency isa laudable reaction from. the faulty 
methods of early times, and from too much drill and 
dull routine. There is great value in thus stimulating 
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the self-activity of each child: but it is doubtful whether 
this tendency has not been carried to afi extreme, and 
whether we are not liable to neglect in the elementary 
and the secondary schools, the acquisition of necessary 
facts and the cultivation, in the pupil, of the ability to 
acquire knowledge from books. 
THE CURRICULUM. 

The curriculum of studies appropriate to each of 
these departments of education has been fixed by long- 
established custom; and to whatever extent these cur- 


ricula have been modified in recent years as seen in 
the report of the Committee of Ten or the later one of 
the Committee of Fifteen, the general character and the 
extent of studies appropriate to each of the depart- 
ments of education, is tolerably well understood. 
These divisions are arbitrary like the lines that bound 
the zones; and like the zones on the earth’s surface 
these departments in education are not less real because 
there is no sharp line of division. 

In general the studies appropriate to the elementary 
school are concrete and those belonging to the second- 
ary school, are more abstract. ‘his distinction is 
made because the mind requires a higher development 
for the contemplation of the abstract, than is required 
in dealing with the concrete. 

Algebra may be regarded as an abstract study as it 
was taught in the last generation, for it is a generalized 
kind of arithmetic. It is therefore a secondary study. 
But the mere elements of algebra are not more abstract 
than arithmetic: andsotheelementary algebra may well 
enough be considered a study of the elementary schools. 
The same is true of geometry as of algebra; and there 
may be other studies in the same category. These 
two studies illustrate how two of the departments of 
education run into each other, as said above, with no 
sharp line of division. 

In the development of the mind, time is an element 
that must always be taken into the account. If edu- 
cation were the mere cramming of the mind with facts, 
and the mere acquisition of knowledge, then the pro- 
cess might be hastened. But education is a growth; 
and healty growth takes time. In the country gener- 
ally seven or eight years are occupied in the elementary 
schools;—the first three or four in the kindergarten 
and primary schools, and the last four in the grammar 
schools; the secondary schools take the next four 
years; and the higher education succeeds, in the five 
or six years of the college and the university or pro- 
fessional school. Thus some sixteen or eighteen 
years of a young person’s life, after the age of four or 
five years, is occupied in school. With the numerous 
additions to the courses of study in several of the New 
England cities, these courses could not be completed 
in this time. Accordingly in recent years the ten- 
dency has been to reduce the time by condensing the 
curriculum, or consolidating the studies. For too 
much of the student’s time was taken up in school, it 
is thought, and too little left for the business of life. 

The gradual accretions by which the school and 
college courses were increased, are the result of the 
remarkable discoveries in science of the last fifty 
years, and the discoveries in literature, languages, 
social science, and every department of human 
knowledge. This advance has been so great that a 
student could not complete all the present courses of 
study at Harvard, or any one of the great universities, 
in less than forty-stx years, it has been -estimated, 
This . condition is in striking. contrast with that of 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. The amount of study 
required for graduation at Harvard in the time of 
Edward Everett and Charles Sumner was not greater 
than is now required it the best New England high, 
* schools; ‘and the education was probably, not more 

complete. ; ' 
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It follows from the broadening of the field of 
knowledge referred to. above, that students must become 
specialists to a great extent; and for this reason the 
studies of the universities have become more largely 
differentiated; the last two or three years of the col- 
lege curriculum have several elective courses; and the 
high schools also have either elective courses or they 
are differentiated, with classical and English, or liter- 
ary and scientific, schools, in the same town or city, 
And these schools, the best of them, are so organized 
that the student may select a partial course such as is 
best suited to his needs; and on leaving the school he 
may have a certificate showing the extent of his 
studies, though not the regular diploma of the school 
which bears testimony to his having completed one of 
the prescribed courses. 


PROVISION FOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 
CITY INADEQUATE. 


lt is my belief that the provision for secondary edu- 
cation in this city 1s inadequate to thé needs. This 
education appears to be a teature of the first or high- 
est classes in the grammar schools and in the first year 
or years of the Normal college, and of the College of 
the City of New York. The Normal college is largely 
a professional school for teachers; and the City coliege 
is less so. 

In accordance with recommendations made many 
times by the superintendents and other school officers, 
theschoolsystemimperatively requires the organization 
of at least ten high schools. They will be in part for 
boys and in part for girls; though this classification 
is of far less importance than a division into schools 
preparatory for higher institutions, schools for students 
who will not complete their academic education there 
—and schools for those students who will end their 
school days in them. In the former of these two, 
the ancient classics, literature, and logic, rhetoric, and 
philosophy will predominate; in the latter natural 
science, mechanic-arts, modern languages, and math- 
ematics will be more prominent, and chemical labora- 
tories and illustration apparatus for physics, biology, 
etc., will be provided. 

The curricula for these schools may easily be made 
by slight modifications of those in the schools of other 
cities; and the plan of organization, the course of 
study, and the aim of each school should be fully de- 
termined before the plan of the building is considered 
at all; and then after the kind of school and its needs 
have been settled, the building should be planned to suit 
the school first, and for architectural effect secondly. 
The highest form of architectural beauty is adaptability 
to noble use. These high schools will temporarily re- 
lieve the grammar schools by teaching some of the 
subjects, and taking many of the pupils from the high- 
est classes; but in the end the high schools will add to 
the numbers in the upper classes of the grammar 
schools. It is the universal experience that such high 
schools increase the number of pupils who complete 
the grammar school course. This means more and 
higher education in the community. It means event- 
ually greater cost of course; but it means prosperity, 
wealth, empire, because it is quite as important to a 
community that many shall be highly educated as it is 
that all should be well educated. 

It is out of all reason to talk of expense for needed 
educational facilities in a rich and powerful city like 
like New York. What a city of the third or fourth 
class provides for ‘its children in the state of New York, 
and what every little town in Massachusetts or Con- 
necticut has, and has had for many years, the city of 
New York can have. If land in New York costs ten 
times as much per yard as it costs in Worcester, there 
are in New York a hundred times as many dollars per 
square foot as there are in Worcester. These pro- 
posed high schools will embrace in their courses of 
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study, the first year or two of the course in the City 
college, and all or nearly all the academic studies of 
the Normal college. At the same time they will, after 
a few years, furnish a large number of students for 
poth institutions. The college can thus broaden and 
enlarge its curriculum, to embrace many other studies, 
among the rest a more extensive preparation for 
teachers; and the Normal college can extend its pro- 
fessional course. This also means greater cost. Pro- 
claim the fact; advertise it till every man, woman, and 
child in the city knows that good education ‘costs 
money, and a good deal of money; but it is valuable, 
and worth ten-fold the cost in all that makes the life 
of a man or the life of a community worth living. 

This city expends many millions of dollars yearly for 
schools; it spends about as much for streets. The 
cleanliness of the streets is highly important, but the 
edtrcation of the children who walk the streets and 
who will in a few years do business on the streets is 
vastly more important. With all the millions expended, 
and with the incalculable good done by her schools, 
the city of New York would be put to the blush by a 
comparison with many cities and towns throughout the 
country having not a tithe of her wealth or population: 
in the absence of high schools; in the relative salaries 
of teachers; in many of the school-houses in the 
older part of the city; and in the wholly inadequate 
quarters where the board of education and its officers 
meet—accommodations which if occupied by any bank 
or business house, would send that institution into 
bankruptcy by advertising its poverty! Ten high 
schools, at a cost of half as many millions, will improve 
the whole system of schools and will add to the enroll- 
ment to both the grammar schools and the colleges, as 
experience elsewhere has shown. These schools will 
increase the cost of education in the city to some ex- 
tent, but they will increase the value of that education 
ten times that extent, whatever it may be. 


* 


Graduating on ‘* Averages.” 
By G. T. Johnson. 


The practice, quite common at present, of making the 
average of the difterent per cents., taken at various 
times during the year or the course, the basis of grad- 
uation or promotion, has little in its favor from the 
standpoint of justice. To illustrate: 

A pupil during hisfirst year in the high school wastes 
much of his nerve-force adjusting himself to his new 
environments. ‘The first half-year is well-nigh gone 
before he finds himself able to stand firmly on his feet, 
and the year is closed before he is able to walk entirely 
alone. His “averages” throughout the year have 
been low. 

The. second year he walks alone, and increases his 
pace daily, getting a higher average per cent..than that 
of the preceding year. This is true of each succeeding 
year, to the close of the course; the last year showing 
an average high up in the nineties. 

Now comes the great leveler, the nineteenth century 
school teacher, and foots up the yearly averages. 60 
+75+85+95 = 315. Dividing the sum by 4, he ob- 
tains the average, 78} per cent., which he hangs 
heavier than a millstone, around the neck:of that pupil, 
relegating him to a back seat in the body of graduates, 
giving him no “ honorable mention,” .even. 

Now, is not education a process of mental growth? 
If that pupil’s mental ability at the close of the four- 
years’ course is estimated at 95, should he not have full 
credit for it? Does it matter what it was four years 
ago? What has four years to do’ with. that. brain 
growth, more than the full,,number,.of years of its 
growth from. birth? codes 
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Do we measure the height of the child during each 
year of his existence, and divide by the number of 
years, to ascertain his present height? Do we take the 
average of his yearly weights for his present weight? 

The idea is monstrous! Some pupils develop more 
slowly than others, both physically and mentally; and 
then, perhaps, they shoot ahead of those previously in 
advance. If they reach the goal, are they not entitled 
to the credit? 

What the teacher needs to know is the present knowl- 
edge and mental power of the pupil; not his status all 
along the years of life. 

Let us practice a little humanity. 
old ideas. 

Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


University Extension. 


(The University of Chicago, and the movement for the extension of uni- 
versity teaching.) 


Bury some of our 


By Walter A. Payne. 


Twenty-five years ago it was said that “ No demand 
is more evident and more evidently unprovided for 
than that the universities should extend their influence 
beyond their own premises and offer to intelligent men 
and women throughout the country whatever of uni- 
versity advantages they can use.” 

It was in recognition of this demand that the move- 
ment for the extension of university teaching was inau- 
gurated in England in 1873, in America in 1890, and 
later in various other countries. In England, Cam- 
bridge, The London Society and Oxford ‘took up the 
work and demonstrated its practicability. The Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
Brown university, and other institutions demonstrated 
that there is a place for a similar work in America. It 
soon became evident in the development of the move- 
ment that any institution engaging in this work must 
begin and conduct it with the same degree of serious- 
ness and determination which characterizes the work 
done within its own walls. 

It was in such a spirit that in the original plans of the 
institution provision was made for the Extension divis- 
ion of the University of Chicago. It was provided that 
the university should extend its teaching beyond its 
own walls by three different methods: (1) Lecture- 
study, (2) class-study, and (3) correspondence-study. 


METHOD OF WORK. 


The lecture-study department comprises the work 
similar to that undertaken by the institutions above 
named and embraces the following elements: 

First—The Lecture: This is a systematic exposi- 
tion of the subject matter, presented in such a way as 
to be intelligible to a person of average training and 
intelligence in the community. These lectures are 
combined in courses of six or more relating to one 
topic, thus securing sustained attention of the auditors 
for six Or more sessions to the same subject—in itself 
an educational end of no mean value. 

Second.—The Class: This is a conference between 
the lecturer and those of his audience who desire to 
pursue the subject somewhat more in detail than is 
possible in the lecture. It gives the members of the 
center an opportunity to ask questions of the lecturer 
and to discuss the more difficult points. As a rule, it 
immediately precedes or follows the lecture. 

Third.—The Syllabus: This is a printed outline of 
the course of lectures with suggestions as to reading 
upon special points intended to be of material value to 
the student in following the course of lecturés, and 
studying the subject further. 

Fourth.—The Written. Exercise: The ‘members 
of the center are encouraged to write brief essays upom 
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topics connected with the subject matter of the course. 
These essays are sent to the lecturer, corrected by him, 
and returned to the writers. 

Fifth—Prescribed Readings: There is a certain 
minimum amount of prescribed reading in connection 
with each course, and the members of the audience are 
urged to do this amount, if they cannot get time for 
more. It is felt that even a small amount of supplemen- 
tary reading may add very greatly to the value of the 
course. 

It will be seen that this method offers something of 
value to all classes. If a person has only a very limited 
time at his disposal,-he can get much that is valuable 
from hearing the lectures alone. If he can do the pre- 
scribed readings and attend the classes he can obtain a 
greatly increased return with but little more effort; 
while, if he will do the supplementary reading, write the 
papers, and take the examination, he will have availed 
himself of what is no mean substitute, so far as it goes, 
for the regular work of the university class. 

During the first year of the university (1892-3) spe- 
cial attention was given to developing the work of the 
lecture-study department. The eagerness with which 
it was taken up by the churches, literary organizations, 
etc., in Chicago, as well as in numerous other cities and 
communities, was a surprise even to the most hopeful. 
Between October 1, 1892, and July 1, 1893, 123 
courses, of six lectures each, had been given with an 
aggregate average attendance of 26,728. 


EFFECT OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


From this encouraging beginning there was a neces- 
sary reaction. The next year brought to Chicago the 
World’s Fair, and for many months her citizens found 
little time for anything else. University extension, like 
other educational and industrial institutions, had to 
bear its share of the burden of the financial panic; per- 
haps more than its share, as it is a new movement, and, 
until specially endowed, must depend upon the volun- 
tary support of large numbers of people. These rea- 
sons, together with the passing of the glory of the in- 
ception of a movement, operated to decrease the num- 
ber of courses to 83, and the aggregate average attend- 
ance to 14,063 during the second year. 


GROWTH OF WORK. 


From that time to the present there has been a grad- 
ual increase in the work of the department. During the 
season just closing there have been given 141 courses, 
with an aggregate average attendance of more than 
31,000. The growth has been more than a mere 
growth of numbers. In many communities the local 
organizations have taken on a degree of permanency 
which leads their citizens to look to them each year to 
supply the stimulus for their educational life. 

In many communities local-study clubs are organ- 
ized, which do systematic reading and club work in 
ffreparation for the lecture-study courses. In other 
cities the women’s clubs and other literary organiza- 
tions, after consultation with the officers of the local 
extension societies, arrange their yearly programs 
along lines parallel with and supplementary to the work 
of the extension center. Wherever his time will per- 
mit, the lecturer likewise arranges to meet once a week, 
or once a fortnight, an afternoon study-class for the 
discussion of special topics assigned at previous meet- 
ings. In some of these meetings students present 
theses in the preparation of which they have spent sev- 
etal -weeks. 

In some instances the results of the efforts to secure 
systematic work are discouraging, yet, it is the judgment 
of experienced lecturers that the number of people who 
can be induced to do some careful work in connection 
with lecture-study courses attended can be increased 
from vear to year if the lecturer has the hearty co- 
operation of an efficient local committee. 
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These courses are not confined to Chicago. Each 
year the people of from fifty to seventy-five cities in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota are supplied with one or more courses 
of six lectures, each by the Extension Division of the 
University of Chicago. The population of some of 
these communities is less than 2,000 people. Yet, who 
can estimate the value of this educational movement to 
these smaller communities? 


CLASS STUDY. 


No man at the University of Chicago is too scholarly 
for this work, provided only that he can present his 
material in such form that it can be assimilated by his 
audience. The majority of the courses is given by 
men who, by natural disposition and education, are es- 
pecially fitted for extension work. 

The second method mentioned above is that of class- 
study. Through this department the university gives 
instruction in Saturday and evening classes to smaller 
groups of people in Chicago and its suburbs. These 
classes take up regular academic or collegiate work 
and pursue it for a period of three, six,or eight months, 
In some instances these courses are preparatory to reg- 
ular college work, but in many instances the work is 
of collegiate rank, and, if properly done, may be ac- 
credited on the books of the university. 

Classes for this purpose have been organized wher- 
ever six or more students were found desiring to pur- 
sue the same line of work. A large number of teach- 
ers and others whose occupations or circumstances 
have prevented regular matriculation and resident 
work has thus been enjoying for the past years what 
may be regarded as in no mean sense the benefits of 
regular university instruction. The success of the 
work has been most encouraging, the enrollment of the 
year 1892-’03 being 129, and that of the year 1896-’97 
100. 

CORRESPONDENCE STUDY. 


The third method for the extension of its teaching 
adopted by the University of Chicago is correspond- 
ence-study. This method has been elaborated for the 
benefit of those residing where it is impracticable to or- 
ganize lecture-study or class-study centers, or for those 
who desire to pursue lines of work to which the 
methods of the former departments are not adapted. 
In this department some preparatory courses are 
offered in addition to those corresponding to the col- 
legiate and graduate courses of the university. The 
collegiate and graduate courses have always been 
maintained upon an equal footing with those of the uni- 
versity proper; in fact, they are, in many instances, the 
same courses and given by the same instructors. This 
close relation has deprived the work of what might be 
called popularity, and for this reason the enrollment 
has never been as large as might be expected for work 
of this kind. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the work of 
this department has been the gradual increase in the 
number of regularly matriculated students. Advances 
have been made by unequal steps from 61 in 1892-'93 
to 575 in 1896-97. These students pay the same 
matriculation fee as do the resident students, also a 
regular tuition fee somewhat higher than that required 
of resident students. Mahy students who begin work 
at the university during the summer quarter continue 
it througli this department throughout the year. Like- 
wise college students who are compelled to discontinue 
their residence at the university for a time are enabled 
to continue their systematic work through this depart- 
ment. Some students, after having been in residence 
for two or three vears, complete by correspondence the 
work required for their degrees. 

ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 


In a report on University Extension to the Universi- 
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ty of the State of New York, Dr. James E. Russell has 
well said: “ The guiding principle throughout is that 
men and women, while busily engaged in the affairs of 
life, are capable of doing systematic work of an order 
worthy of university recognition and support, and that 
to study during one’s life-work is a nobler conception 
than to study for one’s life-work.” If the university, 
recognizing the truth involved in the first clause of this 
principle, and acting thereon, can bring even a small 
per cent. of the many thousands who regularly attend 
its courses of the lecture-studies to avoid realization of 
the truth of the secondclause,then certainly it will have 
accomplished a great work. 

University Extension, like mercy, is twice blest: 
“It blesses him that gives and him that takes.” A 
modern university must establish a beneficent relation- 
ship between itself and modern society. It was well 
said as early as 1853 by Mark Pattison, that “the uni- 
versity should strike its roots firmly into the sub-soil of 
society, and draw from it new elements of life and sus- 
tenance, of mental and moral power.” Can this end 
be brought about more effectively than through the 
agency of University Extension? How can the uni- 
versity more easily and at the same time profitablv as- 
sume the position which it should occupy in the life of 
the institutions of the present day? 


The University of Chicago 
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Bottle Cutting. 


By Franklin H. Bailey, Boston. 


There are not many acquirements easily within the reach of 
every one that are as valuable, and at the same time as fasci- 
nating, as bottle cutting. To the science teacher, especially, it 
is of the greatest utility, for, in connection with a few other 
processes of glass working, it enables him to construct a vast 
amount of physical and chemical apparatus at very small cost 
for material—bottles, corks, and a little glass and rubber tub- 
ing being the principal requisites. 

But there are many people besides teachers who would 
sometimes find it very convenient tq be able to cut bottles, 
glass fruit-cans, lamp-chimneys, etc., of any size or thickness 
of glass as squarely across as a carpenter can cut a stick of 
wood. They could then easily make of old bottles a great 
variety of glass dishes. 

To cut a bottle or any cylindrical object with a diamond or 
steel wheel cutter, even if one is provided with such a tool, is 
an exceedingly difficult task. The old method of applying a 
hot poker to a deep groove made with a file is preferable. 
Prof. John F. Woodhull, in his excellent little manual of 
“ Home-Made Apparatus,” published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
was, I think, the first to suggest the use of a glass rod or tube 
in place of the iron poker for cutting “a moderately thin bot- 
tle or lamp-chimney.” There is on the market, sold by can- 
vassers at fifty cents, or one dollar each, a specially pre- 
pared piece of steel in a wooden handle which is a little im- 
provement on a fire-poker. With a few trials I discovered 
that a bottle can be cut just as neatly and in much less time 
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by rotating it underneath a common jet of gas and close to the 
burner. A still more interesting method, by means of which 
just as good work can be. done, is by holding the bottle over 
the point of a common candle blaze. Of course any one can 
see that in using either of these two methods the surrounding 
air must be kept quiet, and I must acknowledge that either 
method requires much more skill than the use of the hot 

oker. With a small wax candle I succeeded, however, in 

eading a cut five times around a bottle, spiraling it like a wire 
coiled into a spring, and did not use quite an inch of the 
length of the bottle, the width of the glass in the spiral being 
but little more than its thickness. 

The method that will supersede all others, wherever tried, 
is the one given in the “ Auxiliary Work” of a little book en- 
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titled “Inductive Elementary Physical Science,” recently pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Co. The superiority of this method 
consists in the fact that it is applied with such ease that a little 
practice enables even a child to do very fine work with it. The 
one disadvantage is that it can only be used where gas is avail- 
able. ‘“ Auxiliary Work,” page 73. 

, Bottles are easily cut with a fine jet of burning gas as fol- 
ows: 

“ Scratch the bottle with a file along the edge of a strip of 
paper, tied around it fos a guide. Remove _ the paper, 
and rolling the _ bottle, heat it along the — scratch 
to a little distance distance ahead before the crack 
starts, or the latter may leave the mark. With thin glass, the 
crack will follow the gas jet quite steadily without much heat- 
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ing ahead, but thick glass is liable to crack by ‘fits and 
starts.’ After some practice you can dispense with the scratch, 
except an inch or two where the crack is to be started. Sharp 





CUTTING A BOTTLE, 


edges are smoothed with a wet file. A ‘half-round’ file, one 
that is flat on one side, and curved--on the other, is best for 
this purpose; especially for the inner edge. Thin bottles may 
be cut with a flat-wick oil lamp, but the line must be scratched 
entirely around, and even the glass will not always crack 
where desired. 

“With little practice bottles may be cut into spirals from 
end to end, after which they can be stretched considerably 
without breaking; when released, the glass will resume its 
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STRETCHING A BOTTLE, 


original length, with a sharp click, showing its great 
elasticity. Test-tubes, lamp-chimneys, thin glass tum- 
blers, and beakers are very easily spiraled. Both 


tumblers and beakers the author has so cut as to be stretched 
to twice their original length, and the smaller part 
of an argand chimney he has cut into a spiral of sixty 
coils within a length of eight’ inches. The diameter of the 
chimney was 1% inches. If you estimate the present length 
of that 8-inch piece of glass, you will find that it is more than 
three times that of your height.” 

Since the publication of the boole the writer has led a cut 
forty-seven times around a lamp-chimney within a length of 
four inches, and in several instances twelve times around 
within a little less than one inch, thus showing what exceed- 
ingly fine work may be done by this method. The gas flame 
used was but one-fourth inch in length, and with it was also 
cut in two evenly and smoothly a bottle three-eighths of an 





STRETCHING A SPIRAL TUMBLER. 


inch thick (the thickest yet found). It will readily be believed 
by the best teachers (those who are awake to the value of 
manual training) that boys enthuse over bottle-cutting, and 
gain from the exercise inestimable discipline. 

_ As an accommodation to teachers I will furnish these gas- 
jet glass cutters (safely boxed) by mail, at fifteen cents, or two 
for twenty-five cents; but, any one possessing gas, Bunsen 
burner, a little glass tubing, and sufficient patience, can make 
his own. To do so, hold the. end of a glass tube, about one- 
fourth inch in diameter, in the blaze of a Bunsen burner and 
rotate it till the opening becomes so small as to be almost or 
quite invisible to the naked eye. If, however, the tube is held 
in the fire a second too long the, hole closes entirely. The 
difficulty in making them is so great, that even though I have 
made several hundred, by far the larger part of every batch are 
rejected, on trial, the hole being either too large, too small, or 
having disappeared entirely. When a good one is produced, 
however, it is good for any amount of work, and for an indefi- 
nite length of time, unless, as is sometimes the case, it hap- 
pens to crack in cooling off. The cutter can, of course, be 
used on any table by connecting it with rubber tubing to a 
common gas burner. An excellent way to do spiraling is to 
use upon a table a block of wood on which the cutter is fas- 
tened, and against which the bottle or object is rotated.—From 
“Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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The Home Valley as a Type in 
Geography. 


By Theodore B. Noss, Ph: D., Principal of the State Normal 
School at California,’ Pa. 


In geography it is necessary to learn many things through 
the study of a few. The range of facts being practically bound- 
less, we can make headway only by selecting certain features 
and phenomena as types of many others. Jacotot’s maxim, 
“Teach one thing thoroughly and refer everything else to 
that,” may here be wisely applied. Let the whole world, which 
can never be seen, be learned through a small representative 
part of it which can be seen.- But what shall be taught as rep- 
resentative of the rest? This must be determined by the needs 
and environment of the class; at one time it may be some in- 
dustry, such as a paper mill, a coal mine, or a glass factory: 
at another it may be some physical feature or action, such as 
a rock stratum, or a process of erosion; at yet another time 
it may be some commercial or civic institution, such as a bank 
or post-office. There is no lack of topics suitable for com- 
plete and thorough treatment in connection with geography. 

There is no excuse for teaching unrelated facts. They are 
but an accumulation of dead matter in the child’s memory. 
The teacher’s true business is not to load the mind, but to de- 
velop it and give it power. This can be done only by learning 
things in their relations. Geography is chiefly valuable in 
education because of its concrete basis and its connection with 
other subjects, but if we teach the subject merely from the 
text-book and ignore its relations with other subjects we miss 
the thing of chief value. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. 


The children living in a river basin may find in their home 
valley the world in miniature, and while things are not always 
simple because they are local, yet the very nearness of what is 
studied will add to its interest and to the sense of its value. 

All agree that geography, like charity, must begin at home, 
but home geography is apt to be scrappy and desultory, and 
wanting in those wider relations that connect the near with 
the remote. The true aim should be not to teach first what is 
near and then what is remote, but to teach the remote through 
the near. Home geography is not baby geography. The 
knowledge of the world is potentially in the knowledge of 
home. The home is the microcosm through which the ma- 
crocosm is to be found. The child can know the world only 
through the standards of home. The invisible can be revealed 
only through the visible. The home valley can be dealt with 
from first to last as a natural geographical unit. It is a portion 
of the earth’s land surface that is complete in itself. The en- 
From one, 
to a large extent, we may learn all. The child is monarch of all 
he surveys and no more. The things that are near home and 
common should be emphasized, if they have important rela- 
tions with other things. The greatest things in geography are 
ever the things nearest to us. The home rules the world. All 
greatness of knowledge or power springs from the soil of do- 
mestic life. If we enrich this, we enrich all. 

For one hundred and fifty thousand school children, more 
or less, who are in the basin of the Monongahela River, no 
better foundation could be laid for geographical knowledge 
than a somewhat detailed study of the leading features, indus- 
tries and institutions of their own valley. This should not be 
the work of a particular grade for a limited period, but through 
the entire period given to the study of geography, the some- 
what thorough and first-hand knowledge of some local phe- 
nomenon or industry, or physical feature, or social or civic 
institution of real importance and intrinsic interest, should be 
depended upon to furnish the apperceptive material by which 
the geographical knowledge of distant countries is to be ac- 
quired. Thus our local life and industries become largely 
typical of what is to be found in the great world beyond our 
horizon. 

The Monongahela River rises in Randolph County, W. Va., 
and flows north a distance of about three hundred miles, join- 
ing the Allegheny at Pittsburg to form the Ohio. The area 
drained by the river and its tributaries is about twice as long 
as wide, and lies between the main range of the Allegheny 
Mountains and the basin of the Ohio. The Monongahela 
proper (I. on map) rises in the extreme southwestern part of 
the basin, and through its entire course flows through the 
western side of the basin. The left slope therefore is narrow, 
furnishing no tributaries that are called rivers. The larcest of 
these west side tributaries are Dunkard Creek (VIII.). in 
Greene County. Pa.. near the West Virginia line, and Ten Mile 
Creek (VII.). in Washington Countv. with its two forks, the 
North Fork, rising near the town of Washington (23 on map), 
and the South Fork. near which is Waynesburg (27). The 
next western tributary in importance is Pigeon Creek (V.), at 
the mouth of which is Monongahela City (18). 

In marked contrast with this narrow western slope is the 
broad eastern one. with its several tributaries, the largest be- 
ing the Youghiogheny (II.). at the mouth of which is Mc- 
Keesport (17); the Cheat (IX.), which flows into the Monon- 
gahela a little above Dunkard Creek and a little below the 
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West Virginia State line, and the Tygart’s Valley River 
(XIV.), which is a larger and longer stream than the upper 
Monongahela, and receives as a tributary the Buckhannon 
River (XV.). The only other stream, commonly called a 
river, is Casselman’s River (IV.), which unites with Laurel 
Creek (III.) and the Youghiogheny at the town appropriately 
called Confluence. The name of “Turkeyfoot” was long ago 
given to the mountain region drained by these three streams, 
because of the fancied resemblance to the three toes of the tur- 
key’s foot. Two townships of Somerset County bear the names 
respectively of Upper Turkey Foot and Lower Turkey Foot. 


BasIN OF THE MONONGAHELA, 


16, Pittsburg. 23, Washington. 
17, McKeesport. 31, Greensburg 
30, Oakland, Md. 
I, The Monongahela River. 
IX. The Cheat River. 


28, Somerset. 20, California. 
21, Brownsville, 26, Uniontown 
22, Morganstown, W. Va. 

Il. The Youghiogheny River. 
XIV. Tygart’s Vailey River. 


A short distance below Confluence the Youghiogheny 
plunges over a ledge of rock fifteen or twenty feet high. 
This cascade is not called the Youghiogheny Falls, as we might 
expect, but Ohio Pyle. The meaning, however, is the same, 
Ohio being the French equivalent to the Indian Youghio 
(yOugHIO), and the rest of the word (pyle) signifying falls. 
Commercially the Youghiogeny is of no importance. For this 
reason strangers are liable to trip in the pronunciation of the 
name. A distinguished Boston lecturer, addressing an au- 
dience at our school, pronounced this name Yok-a-hog-a-ny. 
There was an audible smile which led the lecturer to remark 
that he had evidently not hit the local pronunciation of the 
name. The Youghiogheny has interesting historic associa- 
tions. Washington repeatedly traversed its course, and after 
the Revolution suggested that the Potomac be connected with 
the Youghiogheny by a portage over the mountains, thus open- 
ing a commercial route between the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Mississippi. 

Braddock descended this stream along the left bank on his 
unfortunate expedition to Fort Du Quesne, crossing the Mo- 
nongahela at the mouth of the Youghiogheny and recrossing 
a few miles below, where he met the French and Indians on the 
bank of the river where the town of Braddock now stands. 

The Monongahela itself is an islandless river of remarkable 
beauty. It has sometimes been called the American Rhine on 
account of certain resemblances to the German Rhine. These 
resemblances are found chiefly in the busy traffic of both 
rivers, the lofty hills or bluffs between which the streams flow, 
and their picturesque scenery. The contrasts are more strik- 
ing than the similarities. Here are no castles, no vineyards, no 
legions, but, instead, coal mines, iron mills, glass factories, boat 
yards and the like. 

By building a series of dams, nine in number, the river has 
been made navigable for large boats from Pittsburg to Mor- 
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gantown, a distance of one hundred miles. The construction 
of these dams, and especially of the locks by means of which 
boats pass the dams, is an interesting and profitable topic for 
study. The detailed story of one of these locks will give the 
pupil knowledge which can be applied not only to all other 
rivers having slack water navigation, but to all canals as well, 

In geography, above most other studies, the teacher can 
well afford to omit many things, if he teaches a few typical and 
important things well. 

The following is a partial list of topics which might be se- 
lected from the life of such a valley as this, and which might 
be thoroughly, and in many cases objectively, taught as the 
type of like things of importance elsewhere the world over: 
(1) size, shape, direction of basin; (2) slopes; (3) drainage and 
irrigation; (4) erosion; (5) a coal mine; (6) a blast furnace: 
(7) slack water navigation; (8) a_ glass factory; (9) a paper 
mill; (10) an Indian mound; (1:) Braddock’s Campaign; (12) 
Washington’s Visit to Fort Du Quesne; (13) the Whiskey 
Insurrection; (14) a distillery; (15) the National Turnpike; 
(16) some noted men (e. g., Albert Gallatin or James G. 
Blaine); (17) a typical town (for example, Brownsville); (18) 
a tube works; (19) a pottery; (20) coke ovens; (21) a saw log 
boom (for example, in the Cheat River); (22) a boat yard; 
(23) a sugar camp; (24) a strike (for example, the one at 


Letters. 


A Problem. 


If by the modern method of “ specialism ” in high schools, 
the pupil loses one of the most powerful influences of his 
life,—the all-around teacher's continuous watchfulness and 
care over his mental, moral, and physical development—and 
by so doing, gains in amount of knowledge, keenness of 
mental perception, profoundness of reasoning, accuracy in 
observation, skilfulness in art, subtlety of imagination, and 
eloquence and beauty of expression, has he gained or lost 
by the transaction, and how much ? 

G. T. Johnson. 














Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Burden of Correcting Papers. 


It is a burden. Children usually recite for less than one- 
third of their whole school time. After they have learned to 
write, one-half of the remaining time is usually given to 
written work of a more or less original character. If this 
be performed on the blackboard, pupils are likely to copy 
from each other or to hesitate about expressing themselves as 
freely as they would for the teacher alone. If the work is 
done on slates, it must be inspected as soon as completed or 
slates must be collected to prevent accidental erasure. If 
children correct each other’s work, many errors go unnoticed, 
as must be the case if the teacher gives a cursory inspection. 

Where paper tablets are used and the papers of each child 
fastened together and kept for reference through the week, 
a careful correction of every error can be made. All marks 
should be neat, legible, and made with red ink or finely 
pointed colored pencil so as to be easily distinguished from 
the body of the work. If an error is too involved for brief 
correction, let the teacher mark it with a cross and ask all 
who have such marks to see her at recess or after school; 
occasionally it will save time merely to note certain general 
errors for oral and blackboard explanation to the entire class, 
letting pupils make the alterations. 

Wrongly spelled words should have a line drawn through 
the erroneous letter or letters. 

These words, if the list is long, should form the first spelling 
lesson for that class; if short they may be left to accumulate. 
In default of a revolving blackboard a self-closing map may 
be hung over one end of the blackboard. Thus the list may 
be exposed and concealed, and, if the spelling lesson be 
written, pupils may by it correct their own or each other’s 
papers. If oral, the list may be erased, after a specified time 
for study, the teacher giving out the words from her dupli- 
cate copy. 5 

In the Indian teaching service, and the same must be true 
of any schools among foreigners, papers are especially hard to 
correct. The Indian bureau has recognized this difficulty by 
allowing more teachers in proportion to the number of pupils 
than are found in the average “ white school,” and providing, 
in the general school rules, for a principal teacher whose main 
duty shall be the oversight of the literary work of the whole 
school, although the government is generally too poor to 
allow of such a teacher unless the incumbent has also his 
full quota of regular classes. 

Yet. under the best of circumstances, correcting papers must 
be a burden to the conscientious teacher, and though none 
can afford to do so. many do habituallv neglect this work. 

Rosa Dean Hann, B. A. 

East Pierre. South Dakota. 
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Summer Travel Guide 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 


Every year a large proportion of the 400,000 teachers of the United States employ the long summer vacation of two months duration in traveling. Last 
summer it centered at Buffalo, N. Y., because of che meeting of the NATIONAL, EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, The 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


m:ets this year at Milwaukee ,Wis., from July 6 to 9. 
made on the railroads, plus the annual fee to the N, KE. A. 


The Glens Falls Summer School will attract a large number of earnest 
studenis this year. It begins July 20; continues three weeks, 

The [Martha’s Vineyara Summer School, at its beautiful seaside resort 
will be a delighiful place to visit. Begins July 12—4 weeks, 

Chautauqua has a thousand attractions. 
becoming very popular. July 3—6 weeks, 

The Various Summer Schools for teachers will be largely pa'ronized, 
See special list of them in Tue Journat, also in the Summer School Number of 
TuE Journat for May x. 


Its special course for teachers is 


The above are only a few of the numerous points that will attract the readers of Tus Scuoo. Journat. 
by consulting this supplement or by writing direct to .he managers, or to the editors, 


It will draw together teachers from all parts of the United States. A One Fare Round Trip Rate is 
Many attractive side trips can be made from there, 


The American Institute of Instruction brings together several thousand 
teachers =e year. Inv year at Montreal. July 9 to 12. 

New York, Pennsylvania, and other State Teachers’ Associations held 
in the summer bring together a large pupoepentetian: In addition to these there 
are held nearly 3000 County Teachers’ lustitutes, making necessary a very large 
amount ot traveling on the part ot teachers. 

Eurepean Tours. An increasing number of teachers visit Europe each year. 
Note the suppiement in May rst. Journar 

Summer Homes in the Catskills, Adirondacks, Maine Coast or other sea- 
shore places are great favorites with the teachers, 


Any Special information as to dates will be found 
Enclose stamp tor reply. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has long heid suprem- 
acy among American railroads ior progressiveness. 

It was the first railway in this country to realize the im- 
portance of substantial construction, superior equipment, and 
all the improved facilities which the advance of nineteenth 
century civilization was continually disclosing to the alert 
railroad manager. 

The clumsy iron rails of the olden days were discarded for 
the heavy steel rails of to-day; wooden bridges were trans- 
formed into iron, and iron in turn was abandoned for stone. 
The roadway was embedded in stone ‘ballast, and strength 
and durability became the main factors in every work of con- 
struction. 

In every other field, also, the improvements of modern 
science were being utilized. Every invention emanating from 
the brain of genius which held out any promise of usefulness 
was tested, and, if found worthy, applied to practical use. The 
block signal system, which is the most valued agency in guard- 
ing the security of the traveler, was first introduced on the 
Pennsylvania, and gradually extended until it now protects 
every mile ofits mainline. With the block signals came the au- 
tomatic switches, which have to-day reached a marvelous state 
of development. The track tank, whereby locomotives are en- 
abled to take up a supply of water without materially reduc- 
ing speed, was first introduced into permanent use on this 
ine. 

In the matter of equipment the same diligence in securing 
the best in everything and a like thoroughness of purpose has 
marked the course of the Pennsylvania management. The 
company maintains at Altoona, Pa., the most extensive and 
comprehensive locomotive and car shops in America, outside 
of the institutions devoted exclusively to this purpose. Ex- 
periments in locomotive building, conducted by the most ex- 
pert engineers through a number of years, have resulted in 
the production of the “ Pennsylvania Standard Locomotive,” 
which has no superior in strength and speed. 

The use of air-brakes, which was adopted when the first 
letters patent were issued, added another element of security. 

The progress made in the building of passenger cars received 
a great impetus from the efforts of the Pennsylvania to pro- 
duce a car that should combine all the essentials of comfort 
and at the same time present a pleasing effect to the eye. The 
passenger coaches in service on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
now combine in their design, construction, trains, and finish 
every aim of their builders. No other railway has devoted such 
close attention to this special branch of the business, and the 
result of years of persistent effort and conscientious ‘endeavor 
is the finest passenger service in the world. While all the trains, 
local as well as through, are kept up to the high standard which 
has been set for them, the most notable exemplification of ab- 
solute superiority is found in that paragon of all trains the 
Pennsylvania Limited. 

When in the year 1881 the New York and Chicago Limited 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was added to the service of that 
line, the act was viewed as one of the most radical departures 
in the history of passenger travel that the country had ever 
seen. 

The contrast between the Limited of ten years ago and that 
of the year 1891 is almost as marked as the difference then 
presented between the Limited and the best equipped through 
express train. It is true that the train was then composed of 
Pullman sleeping cars, a smoking car and a dining car, but 
the improvements in construction, the taste in decoration, and 
the added features of the present Limited remove it from the 
plane of comparison with its predecessor. 

The Limited of this year of grace is the ideal medium of 
locomotion on rails. It is composed exclusively of Pullman 
Vestibule Drawing and State-room Sleeping Cars, a Dining 











Car, a Smoking Car,, and an Observation Car. These cars 
illustrate in their design, construction, and finish the ripest 
skill of the mechanical engineer, the machinist, wood worker, 
decorator, and uphoisterer. They are connected one to the 
other by the Puliman Patent Saiety Vestibules, so that a train 
of seven or eight coaches, from the point of convenient com- 
a between the cars, is practically one elongated 
coach. 

The interior of a train constituted as only the Pennsylvania 
Limited is, presents a most attractive appearance to the trav- 
eler. The Smoking Car is the Paradise of the men. It is fur- 
nished with luxurious rattan chairs, divans, tables, and writing 
desks. The daily newspapers, periodicals and books are at 
hand to aid‘in whiling away an idle hour. The touch of an 
electric button brings refreshments. Displayed on a bulletin 
board are the quotations of stocks as they fluctuate in the mar- 
kets of the world, and’the financial, commercial, and general 
news of the day secured fresh from the wire at each stopping 
point. 

The Sleeping Cars are the finest specimens of their class. 
They are divided into twelve sections of two double berths 
each, with drawing-rooms at either end of the car. These 
rooms are enclosed compartments accommodating from two 
to five persons, and are designed to afford that degree of ex- 
clusiveness which cannot b secured in a berth. Toilet rooms 
and lavatories for both sexes are provided in each sleeping car. 

The Observation Car, which is the rear guard of the train, 
is = of the latest and most attractive additions to the Lim- 
ited. 

These cars are divided into two sections. The first is fitted 
with berths like the sleepers; the second is an open sitting 
room furnished like the smoking cars, with luxurious wicker 
chairs and sofas. Windows with a broad expanse of plate glass 
on the side and at the ends give the occupants a clear view 
without. The rear platform, capacious enough to seat fifteen 
persons, is protected by the sides of the car, with no obstruct- 
ion at the end save a handsome nickel railing. 

In this car is located the stenographer and typewriter. 
is an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad — 
his services are rendered to passengers free of expense. 

Its four distinctive features of Financial News, Stenographer 
and Typewriter, Ladies’ Maid and Observation Car, stand out 
in bold relief, and mark it as the only passenger train in ex- 
istence on which the traveler can perform all the functions of 
business or social life, while speeding over the rails, with as 
much ease as if he were in the heart of the metropolis. 

Every invention of modern ingenuity which can in any way 
conduce to the perfection of appointment is applied. Elec- 
tricity is used to light the train and cool it in summer, 
while steam heat serves in winter to secure a uniform tem- 
perature. 

The speed of the Limited compares favorably with that of 
the quickest trains known. While its average rate of move- 
ment is nearly forty miles per hour, the actual rate maintained 
on many portions of the route often reaches fifty or sixty, yet 
so firm is the railway, so substantial the train, that the highest 
velocity entails no disagreeable sensations. 

The time table of the limited is a strong element of its pop- 
ularity. Leaving New York in the morning it traverses the 
most interesting and attractive portions of the Eastern States 
by daylight. The picturesque scenery of middle Pennsylvania, 
the wild and romantic grandeur of the Alleghany Mountains 
are revealed by its flight like the changes of a panorama. One 
spends the day in contemplating scenes of the most varied 
beauty and retires in restful content to awaken at Cincinnati 
or Chicago. 

The Pennsylvania Limited is without a peer in the railway 
trains of the world, 
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NEAR AT HAND - - 





ACATION TIME IS 





AND THE SAME OLD PROBLEMS AGAIN CONFRONT YOU 
WHERE TO GO AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


In studying out these questions you will do well to bear in mind that the through cars of 


‘AMERICA’S GREATEST FRAILROAD,”’ 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER R.R. 


reach all of the best and most popular vacation resorts in the East, including such unequaled spots as 


The Adirondack Mountains, 


‘* The Nation’s Pleasure Ground and Sanitarium.” 


Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence River, 


the Fisherman’s Paradise. 


Niagara Falls. 


the World’s Greatest Cataract. 


Saratoga Springs, 


America’s Greatest Watering Place 


Lake George, 


Most beautiful of American Lakes. 


Lake Champlain, 





Full of Historic Interest. 


Catskill Mountains, Berkshire Hills, Richfield Springs, Sharon Springs, Watkins Glen and 
a thousand other equally delightful places for health, rest, and recreation. 





A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue” of the ’ Four Track Series” will be sent free postpaid, to any address 
in the world, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station. 


New York. 





“Know most of the rooms of thy native country before thou goest over the threshold thereof.’’—Fu ier. 


FLEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS. 


__ The question, “ Where shall we go for health and pleasure?” assumes greater importance each succeeding year with the American public, and the following 
is given to assist those who are in doubt in settling this important point, as well as to show them what a wonderful country lies between the Missouri River and 


the ific Coast. 


Americans go to Europe to see Switzerland and the Rhine, to spend a winter in Italy, to do the Pyrenees and the Alps, to visit the German Spas, the High- 


lak 


lands of Scotland, the Giant’s Causeway of Ireland, and other places ot interesi; when right in their own ~~~ © almost at their doors, are rivers, forests, 
es, and mountains, aid medicinal springs rivaling the Pool of Bethesda of old; sublime scenery bordering on the i 


weird and supernatural, quiet vales and 


delis far excelling those of Europe, or any other portion of the civilized world. These places, too, are easy of access, and it is not necessary to learn a foreign 


language to be able to enjoy them. 


Following up the sentiment so generally expressed nowadays, ‘* America for scenery,” it is important that every American, native or naturalized, should 
post himself, as a matter of patriotism and pride, on the resources and characteristics of his own country. ay 
Nowhere on the globe is there to be found such a variety of climate, scenery, and resources as between the Missouri River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, 


and the Pacific Ocean ; and in this magnificent stretcn ot count 
known country can be found in this area, 


are found resorts which can be enjoyed at all seasons of the year. The best climate of every 
Here Nature not only equals, but excels, everything that she has done for mankind in other portions of the globe ; 


and American enterprise and skill have made them accessible to the nations of the earth. 
To a vast majority ot our people this great country was, until within the last few years, practically a sealed book, when its treasures of climate, scenery 
and products were opened up to to the world, by the original completion and the later extensions of 


ve ue vt ve wt THE UNION PACIFIC, “THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 





COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Colorado Springs is essentially a home resort. Thereare more people who have 
summer homes here than in any of the other frequented places in Colorado, 
There are good hotels in abundance and any number of attractive boarding- 

$s; but such is the beauty and salubrity of the place that visitors who 
arrive make up their minds to stay for the entire season, a1d, as the result, 
they gather about them the essentials of home life and home comfort. 

A tew miles distant from Colorado Springs, and connected by an electric 
street railway, is enchanted 


MANITOU AND THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


Everyone has heard of it, hundreds of thousands have been there, and thou- 
sands more each succeeding summer wend their way to this queen of mountain 
resorts. For Manitou possesses a charm which lingers—a magic spell which 
comes unbidden to haunt the traveler who has once rested under her witching 


glances. 
IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 


Idaho Springs, 7,543 feet above the sea level, is a beautiful place located in 
Clear Creek Canon, colorado. It is reached by the Union Pacific and Union 
Pacific, Denver & Gulf Rys. 

In so far as nature equips resorts, Idaho Springs is the finest that the Rocky 
Mountains afford. The heights on either side are not rocky or rugged but 
verdant and inviting. Sometimes deer are seen wancering through them, 
almost within sight of the hotels, The Hotels are good, and society the best. 
Idaho Springs is so near Denver that many families from the latter city sum- 
mer here, stopping either at its excellent hotels or at the adjoining cottages. 


GARFIELD BEACH, UTAH. 


Garfield Beach, is eighteen miles from Salt Lake City, Utah, on the shores of 
the Great Salt Lake, and is reached from the east by the Union Pacific & 
Oregon Short Line Rys. It is the only real sand beach on the lake, and is con- 





sidered by many to be the finest inthe world. It should be, and will be, the 
great resort of the continent. In the long, sunny days of June, July, August 
and September, the water b:comes delightfully warm, much warmer than the 
ocean. It is 21 per cent. salt, while the ocean is only 3 per cent. The water is 
so dense that a person is sustained on its surface indefinitely without effort. 
The baths are extremely invigorating. 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO. 


This famous resort has become well known to tourists only within the past 
few years. 

There are thirteen springs within a radius of one-half a mile from the hotel— 
the first one, 200 feet from the hotel, bubbles from the top of a conical mound. 
Swan Lake, six miles east, is a beautiful sheet of water of unknown depth ; 
Formauon Springs, five miles northeast, shows some curious effects of lime 
deposit, p:trifying moss leaves and twigs perf«ctly. Hooper Spring, one and 
one-half miles distant, is a beauty; but all pale into insignificance before the 
Mammoth Spring. This is tive miles from the station, The health-giving pro- 
perties of the waters are widely known, and are recommended by the faculty 
as a specific for indigestion, stomach, and kidney troubles, etc. Springs aear 
the station are strongly tinctured with iron, and are an effectual remedy for 
thin blood, ladies in delicate health, etc. The “*Idanha” watei is bottled at 
the works about a mile from the station, 


HAILEY, IDAHO, 


Hailey, Idaho, is reached only A the Union Pacific and on Short Line 
. One and a half miles from Hailey are the famous Hailey Ho: Springs. 
The ride or walk thither is very pleasant, leading through a picturesque little 
valley, and the location, in a lovely gien in sight of several rich mines, is very 
pleasant. Large volumes of water, of a temperature of t50 degrees, and con- 
taining sulpnate of soda, iron, magnesia, = and other desirable ingre- 
—— a found in scores of springs. Commodious swimming-baths are 
prov: . 












GOING TO THE CONVENTIONS ? 


BOTH REACHED BY QNE POPULAR LINE. 


‘ , WES I ~ SHORE They run cles ant through sleeping cars from 
Be sure your tickets read via Boston and the East by the FITCHBURG R. R., 
C/ and from Chicago, St. Louis, and the West b 
=—KA == the WABASH and the N. Y. C. & ST. L. R. 


The Meetings are at New York City, June 30th to July 3, New York State Teachers’ 
Convention. At Milwaukee, July 6-9, National Educational Convention. 


Tm SHORE 
BOTH REACHED BY THE THROUGH CAR WES rf ‘ 
LINE ESTABLISHED BY THE RZ I LROZA D= THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE. 


Secure Your Tickets via that Line. . . . The Best and the Cheapest. 


This is the only yw | line in existence during the summer season running Buffet Drawing-room Cars b*tween Washington 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Long Branch, New York, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Saratoga, and Lake George. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO SPEND THE SUMMER? 


Have you given the matter any thought ? The Farmers, the Hotel K No great Railroad in America offers the advantages for summer travel and 
and the West Shore Railroad have done itfor you. New resorts have on enjoyment Oo to the West Shore Railroad. Starting from New York 
established near New York and in the Catskill Mountains. (around whi are clustered mure pleasure resorts than any other city in 


the world) paralleling the grandest river on the continent, it traverses val- 
An elaborate illustrated book will soon be issued by the West Shore Rail- | leys celebrated in song and tory rooees Leas —— lakes reposiing like 
good qiving a long list of Summer Homes and outing places. The work can | gems in their mountain settings ; furnishes access by branches and connec- 
free on agepegtios or by sending eight cents | camps (for postage,) | tions to the magnificent forests of the Catakitt and dirondack Mountains, 

8. 


to H.B. Jaaor, No. 968 Broadway, New Yor terminating at the world’s wonder, Niagara F: 





For information as to Rat Trains, Pee “prey toany West Shore Ticket Agent, or W. E. BROWN, C. <" A., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
J.C. KALBFLEISCH Rochester, N. Y.; F J. WOLFE, Geo’l Agent, Albany, N. 
H. B. JAGOE, G. E. P. A., 363 wae oathy New York. Cc. E. LAMBERT, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 5 Vonacrbiit Ave., New York. 


FAMOUS SUMMER RESORTS 


OF COLORADO, 


INCLUDING THE WONDERFUL GOLD MINING CAMPS OF CRIPPLE CREEK AND VICINITY, 
ARE BEST REACHED VIA THE 




















“Colorado Short Line,” 


MISSOUR! 


“Colorado Short Line,” 




















FROM ST. LOUIS OR KANSAS CITY. 


Through Pueblo (the Pittsburg of the West). Elegant through car service to Pueblo 
Colorado Springs, and Denver, connecting with the 


Rocky Mountain Routes to the Pacific Coast. 


Weekly Tourist cars from the East to Pacific Coast, without change. Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates. For descriptive and illustrated matter, rates of fare, and further 
information address the company’s agents or 


WM, E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
C. G. Warner, Vice-President. W. B. Doppripce, Gen’l Manager. H.C. Townsenp, Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS. 
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‘The New England Railroad 








OFFERS A GREAT VARIETY OF ATTRACTIVE SUMMER TOURS 
FOR SEASON OF 1897, EMBRACING 


Nova Scotia, the White Mountains, Bar Harbor and the Maine 


¥ 


* Coast, the Hunting and Fishing Resorts of the Pine Tree 
State, the North Shore of [lassachusetts, the Catskills, 


Watch Hill, R. I., Block Island, and many other resorts. 


Interview the Ti-ket Agents and ask for list of tours, 





The Air Line Limited Train 





Between BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
IS ESPECIALLY CONVENIENT FOR TOURISTS, LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Leaves Park Sq. Station, Boston and Grand Central Station, New York, 
1.00 P.M., EVERY WEEK-DAY 
Due opposite city 6.00 p m. Stops only at Middletown, Ct., en route 


BUFFET SMOKER, PARLOR CAR, AND COACHES ATTACHED. 


BUFFET LUNCH SERVED EN ROUIE 





The Norwich Line 





Inside Route BOSTON and NEW YORK, 


and most convenient route from New York City to New London and Long 
Island Sound Summer Resorts. 





Elegant Steamers: CITY OF LOWELL, CITY OF WORCESTER. 


Steamers leave and arrive Pier 40, North River, New York. Connecting trains leave and arrive, 


New England Station, Boston. 


Runs Week-Days Oaly. 


City Ticket 


Office, 3 Old State House Boston, Mass. 


BOTH STEAMERS CARRY FINE ORCHESTRA, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 





W. R. BABCOCK, General 


Passenger Agent, Boston. 





National Educational Association Con- 
vention, Milwaukee, Wis., July 6-9. 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. 


The 


will name Special Low Rates to 


’ 


“Bic Four RovutTe’ 


the teachers and their friends for 
the annual meeting to be held 
at Milwaukee. These occasions 
are always looked forward to as 
among the most pleasurable 
trips which can be made during 
the summer. The superior line 
of the “ Bic Four Route” be- 
tween Cincinnati, Louisville, 
-Indianapolis, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Columbus and intermedi- 
ate points to Chicago, will afford 
the best facilities. Full infor- 
mation concerning this trip will 
be cheerfully furnished on appli- 
cation to any agent of the Bic 


Four Route. 





Hudson River by Daylight. 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on 
The American Continent. 


THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK” =~ “ALBANY” 


OF THE 


Hudson River Day Line 
Dally, Except Sunday. 
Lv NEW YORK, Dessrosstes St., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEsT 22D St., N. R., 900 AM 
Lv ALBANY, HAMILTON St., 8-30 AM 
The attractive route for summer pleasure travel 
to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St Lawrence River 


The superb steamers ‘‘ New York” and ‘“‘Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world, 
and are the finest of their class afloat. They 
are designed exclusively for the passenger 
service, and catry no freight. Their rich 
furnishings, costly paintings, private parlors, 
and main-deck dining-rooms, commandiog 
the river scenery, have given them a world- 
wide renown. 

As a delighful link in the chain of a summer tour, 
the trip upor down the Hudson river on one of 

= these steamers is recommended to the traveling 
public. Send 6 cts. postage for Summer Book to 


F, B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK, 











‘AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 


COPYRGHT, 1890, OY CLORGE Conti Ss, CENERA, PnteeNOEe QapET 














Michigan’s 
Great 
Summer 
Kesorts 


will be reached this season quickly and 
comfortably by the fast trains and through 
sleeping cars from 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, 
LOUISVILLE, ann DETROIT, 


VIA THE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
INDIANA R. R. 


The G. R. & I. ‘Red Book” containing maps, 
views, and descriptive matter of Northern Michi- 
gan, time cards, rates, etc., sent on application to 


C. L. LOCKWOOD, G.P.A., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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A FIRST-CLASS LINE FOR 
conepenie FIRST-CLASS TRAVEL 


Boston, New York, and the East 





Detroit, Chicago and the West.... 





Are You Going to 


MILWAUKEE? 


THE FAVORITE SUMMER TOURIST ROUTE. 


via BUFFALO and NIAGARA FALLS 


 % 





Tf so, write for information regarding the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 





One Fare for the Round Trip, plus $2.00 
RATE { Membership Fee. 








* % 


ARE YOU THINKING OF A SUMMER OUTING 


im the Adirondacks, en the St, Lawrence, in the White Mountains, by the Seashore, at Mackinaw, or elsewhere? Sead for A Summer 
Note Book, mailed te any address on receipt of 10 cents, descriptive of the various Summer Resorts, revised and profusely illustrated. 


W. H. UNDERWOOD, Buffalo. 


General Eastern Passenger Agent. 


% % 


0. W. RUGGLES, Chicago. 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





THE 


ADIRONDACK .... 
MOUNTAINS “*#i2_ 


“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in 
beautiful lakes, rivers, and brooks, filled 
with the greatest variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, 
where game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Nor- 
thern New York—is reached from Chicago 
by all lines, in connection with the New 
York Central; from St. Louis by all lines 
in connection with the New York Central; 
from Cincinnati by all lines in connection 
with the New York Central; from Mon- 
treal by the New York Central; from Bos- 
ton by a through car over the Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the New York 
Central; from New York by the through 
car lines of the New York Central; from 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the New 
York Central. 


A 32- folder and map entitled “ The Adiron- 
Gack ountains — To — - Le wh sent 
ree, postpaid, to an ress, on receipt of a r-cent 
stamp Wy. George H. Daniels, Genel Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hndson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. . 


ee ee ee ee ee ee el ee eh tt 


= most luxurious and delightful trip 

you can take this Summer is on the 
Great Lakes via the Northern Steam- 
ship Co.’s exclusively passenger twin- 
screw palatial steamships, North West 
and North Land, between Buffalo and 


Duluth. 
W. C, Farrincton, Vice-President, 


I. M. Bortle, Gen. Passenger Ag't, Buffalo, N.Y. 


CQVVVVDPVVSSSVSSVSSVSSS se SESSSSVSSSSssesesese 


SUMMER TOURS. 


The illustrated book published by the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad, 
entitled “ Routes and Rates for Summer Tours,” is about as perfect as a railroad book 
can be. It consists of 228 pages, octavo size, with illuminated cover, and contains more 
than 150 fine illustrations of noted scenes and summer resorts. It gives a list of 800 
hotels, and routes and rates for more than 600 combination summer excursion tickets for 
Niagara Falls, Trenton Falls, Clayton, Alexandria Bay and all Thousand Island resorts, 
the Rapids of the St. Lawrence River, Massena Springs, Ottawa River, SaguenayRiver, Ha- 
Ha Bay, Hudson River, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Cape Breton Island, Lake Champlain, 
Lake George, Lake Memphremagog, White Mountains, Green Mountains, Adirondack 
Mounfains, cities of Ottawa, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, Portland, Old Orchard 
Beacb, Kennebunkport and sea-cost resorts of Maine and all of New England, St. John, 
N. B., St. Andrews, N. B., and the Maritime Provinces, Boston, New York, and all 
mountain, lake, river and seashore resorts in Canada, New York and all New England. It 
contains seven beautiful maps, all of which are printed in colors, and among which are a 
birds-eye-view map of the country from Niagara Falls to the Atlantic Ocean ; a map of the 
Thousand Islands, a map of the St. Lawrence River, a map of Saguenay River, a map of 
the Adirondack Mountains, and a large map of all summer resorts east of Montreal. 

This beautiful book will be sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents postage, by 














applying to THkopore BuTTeRFIELD, General Passenger Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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free ; the trip is not. 





speedy service. 


Address W. J. Biack, G.P.A., A. 





MAY I SEND YOU 


California and back?” 


It is the name of a delightful winter or summer tour, and 
an entertaining illustrated descriptive book. The book is 


You can, however, reach California 


OVER THE 


SANTA FE ROUTE 


as cheaply as via any other line, with better and more 
Our improved Pullman tourist sleepers 
meet the requirements of those who seek economy with- 
out sacrifice of any essential comfort. 


C. A. Hieerns, A.G.P.A., Gr. 





T. & S. F. RY. Topexa, Kas 
Nor. BLpG., CHICAGO. 


+ Or 




















20 BOOKS 


On 20 Different Subjects, 
but all Relating to Some 
Delighful Phase of Ameri- 
can Travel, via “America’s 


Greatest Railroad.” 


Cot 9g sD 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, post- 
paid, on-receipt of a 1-Cent Stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


LAKE SHORE 


& Michigan Southern Ry. 


TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


N. E. A. 


TO BE HELD IN 


MILWAUKEE 


July 6-9, 1897. 








Tickets by this popular route will be sold at 


HALF RATES 
plus $2.00 membership fee. 





Experienced travelers say this is the most 
comfortable route in America and the most 
pleasing between the east and Chicago. 

Send for copy of new folder telling about 
the trains, route, etc.; also fer 48-page illus- 
trated, descriptive book of Lake Chautau- 
qua and its famous Assembly, which point 
holders of tickets via this route will be per- 
mitted to visit returning. 


A. J. SMITH, 





@,P.&T. A. Cleveland, Ohio. 


VACATION DAYS. 


In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and 
South Dakota, along the lines of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds 
of charming localities pre-eminently fitted 
for summer homes, nearly all of which are 
located on or near lakes which have not been 
fished out. These resorts range in variety 
from the ‘‘full dress for dinner” to the 
flannel shirt costume for every meal. Among 
the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern sum- 
mer resorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance 
| from Chicago or Milwaukee, and” none of 
| them are so far away from the “ busy marts 
| of civilization,” that they cannot be reached 

in a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
| over the finest road in the Northwest—the 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Railway. 
Send a two-cent stamp for a copy of ‘‘Vaca- 
| tion Days” giving a description of the prin- 
cipal resorts, and a list of summer hotels and 
| boarding houses, and rates for board, 
— H. Heafford, G. P. A., Chicago, III. 





to 





Summer Homes 
and Resorts 


ALONG THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


In the Historic Valleys and Romantic 
Mountains of Pennsylvania or Among 
Picturesque Lakes of New York State. 


Convenient Train Service 
Delightful Climate 


and everything combined conducive 
to the comfort and well being of the 
sojourner. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 235 Broadway 
BUFFALO OFFICE, Cor Main & feneca Sts. 


Send for beautifully illustrated printed matter to 


CHAS. 8. LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Uhe Delaware 


——AND— 


Hudson 
Railroad 


Offers superior attractions to teachers. No 
one can afford to miss the great historic 
and scenic tour via Niagara Falls, Thousand 
Islands, Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Sara- 
toga, and the Hudson River, the greatest 
highway of summer pleasure travel in 
America. 
“It may be questioned whether there is a railway 
journey in the world which gives | in one day a variety 
nod tl to equal that which is en 
Joye Sy traveller taking the ‘morning express by 
ine between Montreal and New 
—Scottish Review. 
FRFE.—Iilustrated hotel and boarding house regis- 


ter, maps, routes, rates, etc. Sent free on receipt of 
Sour cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICK, General Passenger Agent, 
H. G, Youna, 2nd V-Pres, Albany, N. Y. 
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The Story of Our Own Land. 


(Lessons suggested by the ‘‘St. Nicholas” Flag.) 
By May Mackintosh, Pd. M. 


In the July, 1896, number of “ St. Nicholas” was two illus- 
trations, one of the United States flag in black and white, with 
the names of the thirteen original states printed in their order 
upon the stripes, beginning with Delaware, and ending with 
Rhode Island;—the other, a page filled with the forty-five 
stars, with the name and date of entrance of each state 
so represented into the Union. 

The writer, seeing at once the great educational possibilities 
of Mr. H. L. Bridwell’s idea, asked the editor of “ St. Nicho- 
las” if it would be practicable to publish these two pages on a 
separate card, suitable for use in schools. This extension of 
the original thought was considered, and approved of; and 
then the further changes of having the true colors, and a flag 
large enough to retain the stars in their proper places in th« 
blue field were made in its execution by the Century Co. 

The class to which these lessons were given had had no 
political geography at all, and no more descriptive geography 
than-is contained in the preliminary story of Barnes’ Primary 
Geography. Their ages ranged from 7 to 10,—the ten-year 
= girl being backward in her studies on account of a severe 
illness. 

We begin, therefore, with a very brief résumé of the early dis 
coveries, taken from Eggleston’s History of the United 
States, but told in the words of the teacher. The illustrations 
given by this author are very helpful, and were freely shown 
to the small class. The seographical references were foun:|. 
first on a large map of the United States, and then, at the same 
lesson, verified on our globe. 

As we have descendants of English, French, and German 
ancestors in our room, we took the opportunity to show the 
relative positions of each of their old homes to the Unite.! 
States; for anything invested with a living interest is fixed for 
ever in a child’s mind. This, together with Columbus’ birth 
place, and place of departure for the new world, and the start 
ing-point of the Pilgrims, was sufficient to build the scaffold 
ing, so to speak, for the future study of, or reference to, the 
continent of Europe. 

In connection with these lessons the ten-year-old girl read 
aloud to the class from Anna Chase Davis’ “ Stories of the 
United States for Youngest Readers” (published by the Ed 
ucational Publishing Co.) This gave us, in addition, some 
idea of the Indians, as found here by the first white man, and 
of Leif Ericson, and added the poles, “ Norway” and “ Green 
land ” to the scaffolding. 
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Next, very superficially, only seizing the picturesque points, 
we learned of the Virginia, Pilgrim, and Puritan, and Dutch 
colonies, and read stories illustrative of the old colonial days, 
which never failed to interest. 

But how to make young children appreciate the feelings 
which made the colonies unite themselves into one nation, and 
throw off the yoke of King George across the sea? 


Their teacher reflected that very young children realize the 
meaning of injustice, and determined to state broadly that 
King George and his advisers weren't fair to the Americans, 
and wouldn't listen to any complaints, right or wrong, with- 
out going into details, but referring these to later years of 
study. (it is a constant habit of the writer’s to say, “ You will 
learn more about that later, for you know we never really fin- 
ish learning about things,” at the same time pointing out that 
we must all help each other, one learning one branch best. 
and telling about it, and another about another subject.) 


Thus we arrived at the already-familiar figure of George 
Washington. 

About this time the newspapers published rudely-outlined 
maps of the United States, on which to show the results of the 
election. These were exactly suited for our purpose, giving 
absolutely nothing but the states’ names and outlines. One 
of these maps was placed over several sheets of manila paper, 
and all the outlines pricked, making a dividing line sufficiently 
visible when looked for, but suffering the name, and the few 
physical features which the teacher thought best to add,—to 
stand out very plainly. 

As these physical features were to form the scaffolding for 
all subsequent study of the United States, the teacher, after 
some thought, decided upon putting in only rivers forming 
boundaries between states, and not in every instance (where 
the space was too small, and the result of doing so would have 
been confusion) was the whole course of the river given. As, 
for instance, the Connecticut was only shown between New 


- Hampshire and Vermont, the children being told that to draw 


the line through the names “ Massachusetts” and “ Connecti- 
cut ” would make them too hard to read; but there seemed no 
difficulty in their remembring that the Connecticut river really 
did go into Long Island sound, and that from thence its 
waters reached the Atlantic ocean. 
The rivers chosen were: 
Connecticut river, Potomac river, 
Delaware river, Savannah river, 
Mississippi river (with Lake Glazier), 
Missouri river, Ohio river, 
Red river, Sabine river. 





TEACHERS WHO 
ARE GOING 


to the NationaL Epucationat Asso- 
CIATION MEETING AT MILWAUKEE in 
July next, will assuredly use the 
Nickel Plate Road, if they will only 
investigate its advantages before de- 
ciding. <A saving of $1.50 to $3.00 in 
price of tickets, its dining car service 
unexcelled, Wagner Palace Sleeping 
Cars between Boston, New York and 
Chicago, solid trains of elegant coaches 
New York to Chicago via West Shore 
and Nickel Plate Roads, thus ensuring 
“No Change of Cars” for those who 
do not desire sleepers. Its enjoyable 
route along the shores of Lake Erie, 
with its cool breezes and enchanting 
scenery, all combine to make travel 
on the Nickel Plate Road, a luxury 


and pleasure. 

For all information as to low rates, 
etc., call upon your nearest ticket 
agent, or address‘F. J. Moore, Gen’! 
Agent, :3 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





SCAB VISVS  SSEVSVesSsesseve 


AN AMERICAN EXPRESS (0., 





“Travelers Cheque 


is practically a certified cheque made payable to one's 

order for a fixed amount named on its face, in gold or 

its equivalent, in the currency of the country, at 20,000 
laces throughout the world, by an extensive list of 
ankers and Hotels. 


More Available, | Economical, and Secure 


than Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, or 
other forms of Travelers’ Credit. 





Cheques, rates, and further information may be obtained 
at any Agency of 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., 


or at the principal offices of the Company, 


65 Broadway, New York, 73 Wonroe Street, Chicago 
45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Rio Grande river, { Rising in the 

Colorado river, State ot Colorado. 

Columbia river, 
_ Then we fixed “ District of Columbia” and “ City of Wash- 
ington” on the Atlantic sea-board, together with the “ State 
ot Washington” and the “ Columbia Kiver” on the Pacinc 
coast. 

Lhe other physical features were: 

(1) The five great lakes, with the places of Lake St. Clair, 
Niagara Falis, and the St. Lawrence river indicated. 

(a) Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, (Lieutenant Pike having 
— in New Jersey, gave interest to children of that 
state. 

(3) Yellowstone national park, in Wyoming. 

(4) Great Salt lake, in Utah (which has recently developed 
a volcano a mile and a quarter off shore. Earthquakes the 
supposed cause). 

(5) Yosemite valley in California. 

The name of “ Alaska territory” * was printed in the ex- 
treme north-western corner of the map, and the children 
shown where to point to it if the paper were large enough. A 
story of a miner, who carried his twin babies on his back all 
the way from the mining districts of Alaska to the regions ut 
civilization, after their mother’s death, gave a human associa- 
tion to this far-off corner of our country. 

Only now were we ready for our flag. The first step was to 
fix the original thirteen states, by reading from the stripes; 
and telling something of the original settlers in each. For in 
stance, how Willliam Penn, as governor of both Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, administered affairs with such fairness that 
there were no quarrels with the Indians in his time;—why we 
still sometimes hear people speak of the “ Jerseys; which were 
the Pilgrim and Puritan colonies; some slight idea of Ogle- 
thorpe’s paternal government of Georgia, and why it failed; 
the kinds of people who lived in the Carolinas, Maryland, and 
Virginia; and so forth. 

lhis was the hardest part of the work, but once achieved, 
and fixed by repetition,and constant use of our skeleton maps 
it formed a basis for all the rest. 

By Thanksgiving day we had completed the first half of the 
“ stars "—up to Maine, entering in 1820, and it was easy to see 
that the children took pride in the achievement. They told 
how Vermont was finally separated from New Hampshire in 
1791 (I paid no attention to dates, however); how Virginia 
people struck westward over the mountains, and settled Ken- 
tucky; how other people from the Carolinas settled in the val- 
leys of Tennessee; and how, from the parts west of Georgia, 
the two states of Mississippi and Alabama were formed, 
though not immediately. 

Here a brief pause was made, to explain the crowning glory 
of the Northwest territory, lying in the fork of the Misissippi 
and Ohio rivers, in that slavery was forever forbidden north 
of the Ohio. 

The Louisiana purchase came in here, also; our French-de- 
scended little girl priding herself on remembering that Na- 
polean Bonaparte, not yet emperor, but soon to become so 
sold almost all the land** between the Mississippi river and 
the Rocky mountains to the United States, for $15,000,000. 
Incidentally, we learned that millions needed almost as long 
a “tail” as a Highland chieftain; and it was great fun seeing 
who could first make the string of six naughts. The only at- 
tempt to realize the amount was made after the fashion of the 
Indian, told of by a certain bishop, who, wanting to explain 
that he had traveled a long distance, said: “I come from 
“ Spo—ka ne,” drawling out the name to its utmost 
- The story took my fancy, and I applied it. 

e had learned that Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and so it made an additional link that it 
was at his request as president that the land was sold and 
bought. 

The next six states to come in I dubbed the “see-saw” 
states, explaining that the people of the North, and the people 
of the South were jealous of each other, just like naughty chil- 
dren, who couldn't see one of their number get something 
more than they did. The six states were irrevocably fixed in 
consequence,—Ohio, (N.) Louisiana, (S.) Indiana, (N.) Miss- 
issippi, (S.) Illinois, (N.) and Alabama (S.) truthful 
chronicler must add that the most effective way of teaching 
Chicago, Ill., as the second city of the Union, was to say “ The 
er Siegel, Cooper Co. came from!” Such is fame! 

of our first half of stars (taking the first three rows) 
came Maine, and no one forgot that this state was until then 
a part of Massachusetts. 

#* NoTE.—Since the above was written the following statement appeared 
in the ** Youth's Companion” of March 4th, 1897: 

* The Crvil and Judicial District’ of Alaska, has of Jate begun to attract 
some serious attention from the people of the United States: Nine out of 
ten of us probably speak of it as a territory, but such it has never become.” 

## Note —The latest map isrued by the Department of the Interior, 
U. S , General Land Office, in 1896, gives the line ef the Louisiana pur- 
chase as extending through the present states of Washington and Oregon 
to the Pacific coast,—probably on the strength of an expedition sent out by 
President Jefferson in 1804. The truth of the matter seems to be that, as 
in the early days of the century, surveying bad not become an exact art, 
boundary lines were subject to extensive charges at the will, and to gratify 
the ambition of those in power. 

gleston gives “‘almost the whole region between the Mississippi and 
the mountains ;” and Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, in 
his admirable “Epoch Maps Illustrating American H +” gives the 
game, though the line of 1819 is carried the Pacific. 
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With the exception of Michigan and Wisconsin, already in- 
cluded when we spoke of the Northwest Territory, Fev, 
and part of Minnesota, we had now learned all ot the states 
east of the Mississippi river. 

This river had been frequently referred to, and as a natural 
consequence of awakened interest, one little girl brought to 
school a profusely illustrated volume giving Captain Glazier’s 
successful search for its source; and incidentally, the historical] 
records of discoveries made, from the first by De Soto, Joliet, 
La Salle, and Father Hennepin, to his own. 

It is always very satisfactory when the children thus share 
in the researches of their teacher; while, on her side, she never 
hesitates to acknowledge when the facts are new to her, as 
were some of the statements of Capt. Glazier’s book; for this 
only stimulates the young minds into finding out “some- 
thing else that our teacher would like to know.’ 

The treatment of the states and territories west of the Miss- 
issippi was necessarily much more superficial than that called 
for by the older ones. The teacher considered that if, with the 
aid of a few physical features we had firmly fixed, the children 
could point to each when named, the work was sufficiently 
finished for their present state of development. 

Accordingly, we learned the remainder of the states in longi- 
tudinal lines, at first without reference to date of entry, thus; 

(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) 
Minn. N. D. Mont. Idaho. Wash, 
lowa. Ss. D. Wy. Utah. Ore, 
Mo. Neb. Col. Arizona (Ter.) Cal. 
Ark. Kan. (New Mex. Ter) Ney. 
La. 1 Oklahoma 

and Ind. Ter. 
Tex. 


The teacher did not think it wise to touch upon the Mexican 
war, since in her opinion it was decidedly immoral, and hence 
likely to interfere with the love of country which these lessons 
were intended to cultivate, if taken before the era of broad 
judgments. 

After the places of our states and territories were thus par- 
tially learned, we went over them again in the order of their 
reception into the Union, which is as follows: 


Mo. 1821. W. Va. (Sep. from Va.) 1863. 
Ark. 1836. Nev. 1864. 
Mich. 1837. 

Fla. 1845. 

Tex. 1845. 

lowa. 1846. 

Wis. 1848. 

Cal. 1850. 

Minn. 1858. 

Ore. 1859. 

Kan, 1861. 


Of these a few were selected for special notice. 

The “ Missouri Compromise” was simply explained, and 
Henry Clay, with whose face we had grown familiar in our 
study of the dollar bill, was mentioned as the one of the 
speakers on the subject who did most towards having it made a 
law of the United States. The maps made explanation very 


easy. 

Oi Florida and Texas we simply learned the derivation of 
their names. 

For California, a brief but picturesque description of the 
finding of gold in 1848, and the rush of the “ Forty- 
niners,” explained the nickname of the “Golden state;” 
while, for the sake of association, Nevada came next as the 
“ Silver State.” 

Kansas we learned both as the central state of the Union, 
and also as the battle-ground in the exciting times of “ Squat- 
ter Sovereignty.” The history of those times was told in 
story-form, and seemed to be sufficiently interesting. 

est Virginia was remembered as separating itself’ from the 
slave-holding state of Virginia, in order to show its sympathy 
with the North. 

Colorado had already been well-learned by association with 
its physical features—(Pike’s Peak, and ‘the rising of the Col- 
orado and Rio Grande rivers.) The same statement holds 
good for Washington, with the Columbia river, Wyoming, 
with its Yellowstone National Park; and Utah, with its Great 
Salt Lake. 

To progressive teachers it seems hardly necessary to add 
that great use was made of illustrative pictures; but it may be 
helpful to some who have not yet seen the book in question 
to know that there is a perfect mine of wealth in the new 
Werner Grammar School Sesmnaty — ibe World in Map 
and Picture. The material is all classified. For instance, 
one whole page is devoted to named and numbered pictures 
of the Yellowstone; another to the Yosemite; another to the 
states of Utah and Arizona. Colorado and California each 
have a whole page, and so on. It is invaluable for quick 
reference when an unforeseen geographical note is struck in 
any lesson, or in something reported by a child. 

in conclusion we recited the names of the territories, in- 
cluding Alaska, and. counted how many stars more would 
be needed to complete the flag. 

The one thing most emphasized in these lessons was the 
idea of our country as a gow. from many varying con- 
ditions, some helpful, some ful, until we could truly and 
proudly take as our motto, “E pluribus unum” —“ of 
many, ONE!” ; 
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Are there still any school boards so utterly behind 
the age that they put off the appointment of teachers 
till after the summer vacation? Teachers who know 
of such cases will render us a favor, and, incidentally, 
to many of their colleagues, by sending us the names 
of these barbaric boards. 


A good deal of powder is wasted by some of the 
anti-Herbartians in firing away at pedagogical doc- 
trines, which not even the most analytical mind is able 
to find in Herbart’s writings. They evidently mistake 
the pedagogics taught by the McMurrys, Van Liew, 
and others, for Simon-pure Herbartianism, while these 
educators really represent the theories of Ziller and 
Rein. The “culture epoch” idea, tor example, which 
has provided material for several caustic talks at re- 
cent institute gatherings, is no more tathered by Her- 
bart than is the theory of evolution ; it is the work, 
mainly, of Ziller. Moral: if you want to talk about 
somebody’s ideas, first find out what they are. 


Philosophize as we will about education, this fact re- 
mains, the people expect that in their schools, in the 
common schools, the useful should come before the or- 
namental, and necessities before luxuries. Mr. Thring 
urges that “ A teacher must be content to omit much, 
and not be concerned about the glossiness of his work. 
The mind of a working, vigorous little boy is much 
like his clothes, very untidy, but very serviceable, en- 
tirely regardless of everything but the object at the 
moment. No doubt order and tidiness are part of the 
training; but patent-leather shoes won’t do for turnip 
fields or mountains. Strength is needed first. Strong 
ideas are wanted, put forth by an unseen plan. 


Hopkinsville, Ky., is one of the few cities in this 
country, which have empowered the school committee 
to accept a teacher’s state certificate in place of exam- 
ination. Hurrah for Hopkinsville ! What other cities 
do the same ? 


In July of this year will occur the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the marriage of Mr. Amos M. Kellogg. It 
was thought by his sons that he should take a vaca- 
tion, and that the rest he has so well earned by twenty- 
three years of hard editorial work should be spent in 
Europe. Accordingly, April 17, he sailed for Italy on 
the “ Werra,” of the North German Lloyd. On the 
26th, he reached Gibraltar, from which point his first 
letter, published in Zhe School Journal \ast week, was 
written. Readers may expect other interesting letters 
from Mr. Kellogg, from time to time, should he find 
opportunity, while traveling. His health is fairly 
good. 


The monthly “ Method ” number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will be issued next week. 
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Editorial Letter. 
Naples. 


Gibraltar is more than a fortress, it is a small city with a 
great fortress behind it. A carriage was taken and we drove 
through the streets and up the side of the vast rock to the 
entrance of a tunnel, going through which we came out on the 
northern side, and had a grand view of the bay and its shipping 
and of Spanish fields looking brown and bare. The market is 
a curious place; here were bare-legged Moors with yellow 
slippers, English soldiers with bright red jackets, dark- 
skinned Spaniards, Italians, Tyrks, Arabs, English and Ameri- 
can travelers, some on foot, some in carriages, some on don- 
keys, jostling each other and surrounded by sellers of oranges, 
strawberries, baskets, and the various objects supposed to be 
wanted by tourists. Flowers abounded everywhere. 

Three hours were spent here while hogsheads of American 
tefacco were unloaded and supplies taken in, and at noon. 
on our ninth day from New York,, we sailed away on the 
beautiful Mediterranean. On Thursday at 4 o’clock in the 
morning we arrived in the bay of Naples: What a charm 
hangs over this country! In early childhood we heard of 
the story of the “ buried cities.” There stands the mountain 
with smoke occasionally rising from its summit; it looks 
grandly and peacefully down on the country at its base wholly 
unconscious of the ruin it wrought eighteen centuries ago. 

On landing we drove to the hotel Bellevue, which is situated 
half way up the side of the high hill that is back of Naples. 
My window looks out on the bay and by stepping out on the 
roof Vesuvius is plainly to be seen, about ten miles away. 
Roses of the Marechal Niel variety climb the walls; as the 
trunk of theirbushes is as large as one’s arm we must conclude 
that the climate is exceedingly mild. There are all kinds of 
hotels, large and small; this is of the latter variety; the 
charges are moderate, about $1.50 per day. Breakfast con- 
sists of coffee, bread and butter, honey, and oranges. Lunch 
consists of macaroni and tomatoes, meat and potatoes, cheese, 
and oranges, served in three courses. Dinner, of soup, fish, 
chicken, and vegetables, meat and salad, pudding, oranges, 
fruits, nuts, served in six or seven courses. Wine is very 
generally drunk at luncheon ‘and dinner on the plea that the 
water is not healthful. The wine of Naples has been noted 
for two thousand years. A fair variety costs forty cents a 
bottle. 

Excursions are easily made to points in the vicinity. We 
took a carriage to Pompeii, requiring two hours, costing $2.00 
for both ways; admission costs 40 cents. A watchman was 
assigned to us, who, according to rules, is not to receive any 
fees. This man soon said, “I m not to talk (explain) to you; 
if I do you may give me what you please.” We asked him 
to talk; when he at the close received 40 cents he appeared 
not to be pleased; but this is a universal trait; they wish you 
to understand that you have not given enough in their opinion. 
Pompeii is supposed to have contained 20,000 inhabitants; 
wealthy Romans lived here, Cicero, for example. In 63 A. D. 
an earthquake occurred which did great damage, but the in- 
habitants set to work to rebuild and with greater magnificence. 
In 79 came the great catastrophe, the beginning being a dense 
shower of ashes which covered the town to a depth of about 
three feet; while this was going on most of the inhabitants 
escaped; but some, it is surmised, returned to get their val- 
uables; others could: not believe the city would be destroyed 
and stayed. The shower of ashes was followed by a shower of 
red hot pumice stones of all sizes which covered the town to 
a depth of seven or eight feet; there came another shower of 
ashes, then more red hot pumice stones, until about twenty 
feet in depth lay on the town. 

It must be borne in mind that most of the buildings were 
but one story in height, so that when the terrific convulsion 
was over only the tops of the higher buildings were in sight. 
The inhabitants, it appears, excavated for their valuables; in 
later times excavations were made for marbles of which the 
temples were constructed. But after a century or two the 
town was forgotten. In 1748 the discovery of some bronze 
statues and utensils in an excavation by a workman gave rise 
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to an enthusiasm that has not abated yet to know the life of 
the inhabitants of this buried city. The museum at Naples 
contains thousands of interesting objects. 

It seems conclusive that not many were killed by this un- 
looked for outburst of the neighboring volcano that had 
lazily “ smoked its pipe” for all the centuries hitherto. Two 
thousand is the highest estimate made. In one cellar eighteen 
were found. A few animals,, as horses, goats, and dogs, were 
destroyed. 

The city was surrounded by walls, and there were eight 
gates; about one-half is now excavated, and the work is steadily 
but slowly carried on. The form was large and handsome; 
there were temples, an exchange, two theaters with colonades, 
an amphitheater (outside) for games, etc., which would con- 
tain several thousand. The streets were narrow and paved 
with polygonal blocks of lava in which the ruts made by the 
wagons are plainly visible. Most of the houses have shops 
in front of them, like the tenement houses of to-day, a custom, 
too, very common in Naples to-day. You enter a narrow 
hall between these shops and come into a court(atrium), 
against the four walls of which was what we would call a 
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piazza; in the center a reservoir for the rain water that ran 
from the roof; of course the piazza roofs only covered a part 
of the court—there was an opening in the center for light and 
air; in this court the master and his friends sat and talked. 
Openings in the walls led to bed-rooms, whose only light and 
ventilation was into this court. Behind this court was 
another for the family; this, too, had a covered piazza around 
it with columns (hence called-peristylium); around this were 
sleeping, eating, and cooking rooms; the servants or slaves 
had small rooms adjoining the kitchen or upstairs. Some 
houses had gardens behind this second court; if so it was 
surrounded by walls. In the poorer houses the bedstead was 
built up of stones and mortar. No ways of heating existed. 
Nearly all the walls are painted in colors which are fresh to- 
day; some are beautifully frescoed with figures. 

Of the many houses uncovered the noblest is one termed 
the New House; the house of Pansa (a model of which has 
been erected in Saratoga) contains sixteen rooms and is con- 
sidered the most normal specimen of a palatial residence of 
this era. There are bake houses, with mills still standing for 
grinding wheat, and ovens for baking bread. There are 
taverns, or wine-shops, with large earthen pots for holding 
wine. There are butcher shops, bath houses, and shoe shops. 
The floor in many cases is composed of fine mosaics; in one 
floor the word “ Have”; in another “ Cave Canem.” One 
house is 262 feet by 125. Outside the sixty walls are numerous 
tombs along the great military road that extended along the 
coast. In the cellar of the house of Diomedes the bodies of 
eighteen women and children were found, who had provided 
themselyes with food, but who had been suffocated with the 
fine ashes that penetrated everywhere. The body of the 
proprietor was found near the garden door, the key of which 
was in his hand, and beside him the body of a servant or 
slave with valuables packed up for removal. 
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There is a large museum in Naples which, besides pictures 
and statuary, contains nearly all the valuable -Pompeiian relics 
yet found. The collection of small bronzes has lamps, candel- 
abra, tools of all kinds, musical and surgical instruments, 
money chests, cooking stoves, braziers, doorplates, locks, keys, 
ladles, funnels, scales, weights, mirrors, buckles, etc. The 
cameos and cut gems are exceedingly beautiful; among the 
objects in gold are rings set with pearls, a pair of earrings 
found on a skeleton, also chain and bracelets. 

Naples is the center from which excursions can be made 
to numerous places of interest. Herculaneum is eight miles 
from Naples, and is near the sea coast. A stream of lava 
from Vesuvius first buried it at the same time that Pompeii 
was overwhelmed; after that came ashes and pumice stones, 
etc., so that it is only by digging 40 or more feet that the old 
city is reached. The town of Resina containing 13,000 people 
is built above where it used to stand. In it were found 3,000 
papyrus rolls (manuscripts) that are in the museum of Naples 
and that have been partially deciphered. I did not join the 
party that ascended Vesuvius. Thos. Cook & Son took 
charge; each paid $5.00. They were driven to the foot of the 
cave in carriages, then took a wire rope railway for a distance, 
then climbed the rest of the way. Good pedestrians ascend 
from Pompeii and say it is no more difficult than any other 
mountain of the same height, which is about 4,300 feet. The 
view is undoubtedly very fine. 

Further along the coast is Castellamare, a favorite sum- 
mer resort of the Neapolitans; it cogtains 30,000 inhabitants 
and occupies the site of a town named Stabiz, destroyed when 
Pompeii was. The view of the bay of Naples from a height 
named Quisiana is wonderfully fine. And here it must be said 
that probably there is no other view in the world of land and 
sea so fine as the bay of Naples;ithas not been over-estimated. 
No wonder the emigrants from Naples when in America long 
to return to it. And then the climate here in April and May 
is matchless. 

A beautiful carriage drive is made to Pozzuoli, called by 
the Romans Puteoli. Here St. Paul spent seven days on his 
journey to Rome. There is an amphitheater here in which 
the gladiatorial combats devised by Nero took place, where, 
too, Diocletian threw St. Januarius to wild beasts; tradition 
says the beasts refused to eat them and they were be- 
headed. 

Another drive is to the hill of Posilipo where a fine view 
is had of the bay of Vesuvius and the mountains of Salerno. 

Farther down the coast beyond Castellamare lies Sorento 
where Tasso was born (1544). At the end of the peninsula 
is the island of Capri, small and mountainous. It came into 
notice from the attention bestowed on it by the emperor 
Augustus who built palaces, baths, and aquariums. Tiberius 
resided and died here (37). Numerous points of interest exist 
in Capri; the Blue Grotto is one of them. 

Turning around the point we come to Amalfi, a small town 
of 7,000 people, where many engage in making macaroni. The 
monastery situated above the town puts the visitor into 
raptures; it is used now as a hotel. Further along is Salerno; 
the old town is most picturesquely situated on the slope of 
hills; the new town with the depot down by the water. The 
island of Ischia is often visited; it lies at the north end of 
the crescent formed by the bay of Naples; the scenery is every- 
where wonderfully beautiful. The island is of volcanic 
origin; the last eruption in 1302 produced a vast stream of 
lava that is not yet wholly covered. 

A common subject of conversation on the steamship on the 
voyage was the unrest of the Americans. A German gentle- 
man who has traveled extensively declared the Americans the 
most unhappy nation that existed; this seemed to be assented 
to by all who had visited other countries. At the hotels the 
subject came up again after some inspection had been made of 
the condition of the common people. The key-note of living 
is far below that in America, but one must admit they are 
happy. The struggle of life here is not for the same things, 
and they get satisfaction out of other things. I have visited 
parts of Naples corresponding to the east side of New York 
city; they do not have such comfortable rooms, nor do they 
get so much food, nor is it such good quality, but they are 
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accustomed to live sparingly, and seem happy and contented. 
I have not yet seen a drunken man, nor have there been any 
brawls and fights in the streets. 

Beggars abound, but that is a part of theginheritance of the 
people. Beggars surrounded their ancestors just as the mount- 
ains towered above them. The people are in the main very 
industrious; the parents are very kind to their children. And it 
must be said, however strange it may sound, that the boys 
are kinder to each other and better behaved in general 
than in New York city. I do not pretend to account for it. 
I have observed crowds of poor children on the steps of a 
church amusing themselves, and have seen no rough conduct 
such as in common in New York and elsewhere. 

Suicides are almost unknown here, I am told by our consul. 
The Italians are very quick-tempered and homicides result 
from this cause mainly. The homicide rate in the entire 
kingdom is the same as in America—7,000 a year. 

An educated Italian gentleman told me that New York 
was considered by the Italians as a dangerous place, so many 
have been robbed there of their accumulations; he had 
numerous strange stories to tell me; in all these a wicked 
American played an important part. Education does not 
abound here as with us; I have not inspected the school system 
as yet. It would be a fortune to the boys if they could be 
taught to speak English in the public schools, for the great 
influx of American and English visitors produces a demand 
for waiters, clerks, salesmen, drivers, guides, etc., that can 
use the English language. The Germans understand this and 
act accordingly. A. M. K. 


Copics of the Cimes. 


It is said that the Japanese are very much displeased at 
the prospect of the passage of the Dingley tariff bill, and that 
they may retaliate by raising the rates on American oil, cotton, 
and leather. The complaints of the Japanese are directed 
chiefly against the tax on silk handkerchiefs. 











The Holland submarine torpedo boat was launched on 
May 17 at Elizabethport, N. J. This little vessel is expected to 
go eight knots an hour under water and to be able to destroy 
the strongest warship in the world. 


Edhem Pasha’s army has just inflicted a crushing blow on 
Prince Constantine’s army at Domokos. At the same time the 
Greeks in Epirus have been driven back by the Turks, and 
have ceased hostilities. Among the demands made for peace 
by Turkey is said to be the cession of Thessaly; it is said that 
the powers are determined ndt to allow this. 


In compliance with President McKinley’s wish the senate 
promptly passed the resolution providing for $50,000 for 
the relief of the Americans in Cuba. In accordance with 
Gen. Weyler’s inhuman policy of compelling the inhabitants 
of the island to live in the cities where they have no means of 
obtaining a livelihood the suffering has become terrible. It 
is said there are 3,000 Americans on the island. 


A fierce contest has already begun over the mayoralty of 
the greater city. Tammany believes it can win, and has all 
the more hopes from the fact that the opposition is divided. 
Comptroller Theodore W. Meyers, is talked of as its candidate. 
Those who believe that a straight Republican should be 
mayor favor Gen. Tracy, while the independents want Seth 
Low, president of Columbia university. None but the best 
man should be chosen mayor of the greater city, as he will 
wield as much power and influence as the president of the 
United States did at the time of the adoption of the federal 
constitution. 


The recent discoveries relative to the cheaper production of 
electrical energy have greatly increased the possibilities of 
electricity as a motive power. The proposed line between 
New York and Philadelphia is said to be assured, and capital 
is said to be enlisted for a similar line from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, and another between Baltimore and Washington 
If these lines work well New York and Boston will undoubt- 
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edly be connected soon by an electric rdad. On ‘thes€ roads 
it is proposed to run single cars at’ frequent’ intervals ‘and at 
a high rate of speed. The distance between New York and 
Philadelphia will be covered in about an hour; the time now 
is nearly two hours. 


Labor saving machinery has played havoc with many 
vocations, and now, strange to say, it has invaded the realm 
of the teacher. A New York city professor, R. D. Cortina, 
has been teaching Spaniards to speak English by means of 
the phonograph. He dictates a number of lessons to the 
phonograph and these cylinders are sent to his students in 
South America and Mexico with an equal number of blank 
cylinders. The cylinders are put in the phonograph by his 
pupils and the sounds as they are reeled off the roller com- 
pared with a lesson leaf. Then the student dictates exercises 
to blank cylinders which are sent to the teacher in New 
York for correction. This system is said to work splen- 
didly. 


Art and Education Free. 


Among the articles which the senate sub-committee has 
added to the free list of the tariff bill, are the following ones 
connected with art and education: 

Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etc., etch- 
ings and charts, printed more than 20 years before the date 
of importation; all hydrographic charts and scientific books 
devoted to original scientific research and publications is- 
sued for their subscribers by scientific and literary associations, 
or publications of individuals for gratuitous private circulation 
and public documents issued by foreign governments, books 
printed exclusively in foreign languages or for the blind; 
books, maps, etc., especially imported, not more than two copies 
in any one invoice, for the use of any society or institution 
established solely for religious, philosophical, educational, 
scientific or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the use of any college, school, or public 
library, and not for sale; paintings, original drawings and 
sketches, engravings and statuary not otherwise provided for, 
philosophical and _ scientific apparatus for schools, li- 
braries, and societies’ professional books, implements, and in- 
struments and tools of trade occupation in the actual posses- 
sion at the time of persons arriving in the United States, 
regalia and gems, statues, casts of marble, bronze, alabaster, 
where specially imported in good faith for the use of any 
society, school, or library. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s New Twenty-third street 
Station. 

When President McKinley stepped from the deck of the 
Pennsylvania railroad ferry boat Pittsburg to the floor of the 
new Twenty-third street station in New York, on April 26, 
he dedicated to public use the new railroad terminal in the 
heart of the great metropolis. Over two weeks later the new 
ferry house was inspected by a party of prominent men from 
Philadelphia, Balitmore, and Washington, under the guidance 
of General Passenger Agent Wood, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent Boyd, and Advertising Agent Colonel Frank N. 
Barksdale. Three handsome double decked boats, with all im- 
provements, have been constructed for this line—the St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, and New Brunswick. The first two are 
completed and began making regular trips between the 
Jersey City station and the new Twenty-third street terminus 
on May 16. 

Notwithstanding the new terminus is in the hotel, theater, 
and shopping district, wher there are plenty of surface lines, 
the Pennsylvania Company has established at this station a 
fully equipped cab service. All the vehicles bear the distinctive 
color of the Pennsylvania Railroad—red for the running gear, 
with dark olive body. The livery of the drivers is also of 
unique style. 

With the opening of this new ferry, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company greatly increases its facilities of transportation 
in New York. With Cortlandt street on the south, Twenty- 
third. street on the north, and central to all the city, and 
Desbrosses street between them, every traveler is delivered 
at a point within a short distance of his destination. 
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The Aesthetic in School Life. 


Ilion, N. Y.—At the dedication of the new school building 
on West Hill, state Superintendent Charles R. Skinner was 
present. In the course of his remarks he encouraged the 
keeping of flowers in the windows of the building, saying 
in reference to these : “ They not only attract by their beauty 
but the child will thus be led up to the study of God and 
nature. Surround the children with the brightest and most 
beautiful things in life and they will grow to appreciate and 
enjoy those things. There is in those things with which God 


surrounds us the elements that make us better men and 


women.” 

Supt. Skinner emphasized the need of neatness and dainti- 
ness of dress on the part of teachers and pupils, and advised 
that the building be decorated by the placing of ornamental 
and historic pictures on the walls. 


English Publie Schools. 


The great “public schools” of England are few in num- 
ber, the best known of these being Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
St. Paul’s Charterhouse, and Rugby. These schools have 
from 300 to 1,000 boys each, and they fit them for the 
universities or for business life. The lowest age of admission 
is from 10 to 12 years, although connected with some of these 
are junior schools to which younger boys are admitted, but 
the pupils have very little in common with the main schools. 
The boys are generally cared for by the “cottage system.” 
Each house, which is in charge of one of the masters of the 
school, contains about 35 boys. The annual expenses vary 
from $480 to $800, which is materially lessened for the bright- 
est boys by scholarships. These are obtained by competitive 
examination, and the holders are educated at the expense oi 


the school except that they pay about $100 each in annual 
fees. 


“ 


Expensive Education. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania state college, which is 
intended as a school of agriculture, is receiving from land 
grants, together with the state and national aid furnished, an 
income of about $80,000 a year, to which have been added 
state appropriations to the amount of about $100,000 per an- 
num for several years. As the number of students has been 
rejatively small, the cost of instruction for each student is very 
large. 


Home-Made Sehool Books Wanted. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The members of the Typographical union 
have unanimously adopted resolutions to the effect that as it 
is the intention of the advisory board to procure new readers 
for use in the Manitoba public schocls, all books, except 
where copyright and the small number used may make it 
expedient to do otherwise, shall be designed and printed in 
the province. If such a system were adopted it would facilitate 
the use of free text-books which has been found satisfactory, 
and at the same time it would provide a demand for labor, 
thus tending to improve business by keeping the money 
paid as taxes within the province. 

What, with the members of the G. A. R. dictating what shall 
be used in the way of school histories on this side of the 
boundary line, and the typographers determining whence the 
school books shall be obtained on the other, at this rate 
nothing will be left to school boards and teachers in the 
course of a year or two more, but to twirl their thumps and 
wait for orders. 


A Text-book Bill for Illinois. 


Springfield, I1]—The uniform text-book law has passed the 
lower house. Its purpose is to do away with the continual 
changes of text-books. - All books are to be selected hy a 
board consisting of’ the state superintendent, the vrecident 
of the state university, the president of the state normal 
school, and the four regents of the other normal schools. 
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The bill stipulates that all books shall be furnished by the 
publishers at a certain maximum price; for example, a first 
reader must not be more than 10 cents, a fourth reader 39 
cents, an elementary geography 35 cents, and a history to 
cents. 


New School Books for Baltimore. 


Baltimore, Md.—The secretary of the school board has 
sent to the leading publishers of the country a notice that 
some of the text-books in use in the city schools are to be 
changed, and he asks for suggestions, and rates of new 
books. The committee on text-books will probably advise 
that bids for the several items be received and the contracts 
thus awarded, instead of accepting bids for books and station- 
ery in lump sums, as heretofore. The committee will consult 
the teachers of the city, and the leading educators throughout 
the country, before changes are made. 


Suitable Books for Young People. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Teachers’ association has appointed 
a committee to consider the question of selecting proper 
reading for the young. The plan is to divide those to be 
benefited into three groups, the very young children, those 
of intermediate grades, and those more advanced. Each 
member of the committee is to bring to the notice of the rest 
such books as seem to him of value. Lists will be made which 
will be furnished to the teachers in the public schools, 
and to the various libraries, that the teachers and librarians 
may recommend the books that are most helpful and in- 
structive as well as interesting. 


Pedagogical Characteristics. 


The editor of the “ Journal” of Sioux City, lowa, seems to 
be very observing; he writes : “ If one studies a face and there 
finds a combined kindness, patience, justness, alertness, philos- 
ophy, decision, and all the other virtues and elements which 
go to make up the perfect man or woman, he might well con- 


clude that this is a school teacher.” Good for the Iowa 
teachers ! 


Expert Supervision of Schools. 


Augusta, Me.—An important law was enacted by the legis- 
lature last winter, providing for expert supervision of schools. 
On and after July 1, 1897, school committees of two or more 
towns, having under their care an aggregate of not less than 
twenty-five or more than fifty schools, may unite in the 
employment of a superintendent of schools, provided they 
have been so authorized by a vote of their towns at a town 
meeting. The school committees of the towns comprising 
the union shall form a joint committee, and shall choose a 
superintendent of schools by ballot, each town committee 
having a vote in proportion to the share of the amount paid 
by the town. When the chairman and secretary of the joint 
committee shall certify under oath to the state superintendent 
of public instruction that the union has been effected, and 
that a sum not less than five hundred dollars has been raised 
for the salary of a superintendent, who is hired for a year, the 
governor and council shall draw a warrant on the state 
treasurer for a sum equal to one-half the amount paid by each 
one of the towns in the union. Not more than $250, however, 
is to be paid to any one town, nor more than $750 to all the 
towns comprising the union. 

The superintendents of schools hired under this act must 
hold state certificates under the act of 1895, which provides 
for examination of teachers, and they must devote their entire 
time to superintendence. 

Statistics show that 06 per cent. of the superintendents of 
schools have been engaged in other occupations, and as a 
result, the work has been conducted in a haphazard fashion. 
It is time that the Maine schools have expert superintendence. 


Need of Reform in the School Boards. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. Charles A. Ramsey, principal of the 
Fall River high school, gave an address before the High 
Schoolmasters’ Club, May 1. on “Some Burning Questions 
in Secondary Education.” Mr. Ramsey said that the reason 
why so manv educators have left teaching and gone into busi- 
ness is largely due to the administration of the present school 
system. Teachers have been frequently discharged without 
sufticient reason, and the fact that school boards have so much 
power is to be deprecated. In Massachusetts their power is 
almost unlimited. The statute says: “The school commit- 
tees may, when they think proper, dismiss any teacher trom 
re-employment, and such teacher shall receive no compensa- 
tion for services rendered after dismissal.” 

Teachers may be, and often are, dismissed without the state- 
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ment of the cause. It is true, that many teachers, good, bad, 
and indifferent, hold their places, poor as many of these places 
are; but who can deny that many of them do so at the expense 
of professional and personal freedom? Teachers need to assert 
their rights and dignity far more than they do; but singlehand- 
ed we shall not be able to cope with existing conditions of 
strong local influence. Our system of education, state, and 
township, must be reformed and re-organized. 


Gymnasium and Open Air Concerts Added. 


Brookline, Mass.—Two valuable suggestions were made 
at the last meeting of the Education Society. The first recom- 
mendation was for an out-door gymnasium near the new bath 
house on Tappan street. It is found that bathers are very 
negligent about taking the proper exercise after a prolonged 
bath, and the gymnasium would be most beneficial. 

A second recommendation was for series of open air con- 
certs upon the public play grounds during the summer 
months. If the music committee will put this matter through, 
there would no doubt be generous subscriptions, and the 
cause of public education would be advanced. 


Manual Training and Art. 


Toronto.—In a lecture, on the study of art, at a recent 
educational conference, Mr. James L. Hughes showed the con- 
nection of manual training and art by saying: “ Art, lays 
the foundation of true manual training. It is, indeed, not only 
the basis, but it is itself the highest department of manual 
training. Manual training has much more to do with the 
development of the intellect than with the training of the 
hand. Art training increases man’s powér of conception and 
of execution. It trains the hand to act in harmony with the 
mind in the representation of thought and feeling, and at the 
same time improves and defines the brain. Art makes 
educative manual training possible.” 


‘Hard Times for Schools in New Mexico. 


Silver City, N. M.—D. P. Carr, secretary of the board, col- 
lected poll tax in 1896 to the amount of $228. As the rate of 
taxation for school purposes was made very low by the legis- 
lative assembly, the schools were closed long before the time 
desired, and the taxes this year are smaller still. 


To Teach Latin at Vassar. 


Boston, Mass.—Miss Winifred Warren, daughter of the pres- 
ident of Boston university, has been asked to teach Latin in 
Vassar college. Miss Warren received the Latin fellowship 
of Bryn Mawr college in 1893, and she is now studying 
abroad. . 


Temporary Loss of Income. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It has been found that Depauw university 
can have no more money from the Depauw estate until final 
settlement, which may require several years. The university 
has heretofore received $15,000 a year from this source, and 
without this income, the college will be crippled unless aid 
is received elsewhere. 


Pupils Must be Taught to Think. 


Sioux City, lowa.—The Northwestern Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was recently addressed by State Supt. Sabin. In the 
course of his talk, he said: “ The need is for teachers who 
can reason and think. Until the teacher can do this the 
school will turn out machines rather than scholars. To think, 
to reason, to make up conclusions and have these conclusions 
right—it is a wonderful thing. The power to think is a 
miracle. The world gets on by thinking; mankind progresses 
by thinking; souls are saved by thinking. Thinking is the 
most godlike thing in the world, and man, who was made to 
the image and likeness of his Creator, was made to think. 
The man who does not think is a mere drudge, a mere 
football of circumstances. He is a failure. So the teacher 
must think, and she must teach her pupils to think. 


Strange Action of Rochester City Fathers. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The subject of teachers’ annuity has been 
agitating the teachers this spring, and judging from the way 
some citizens, not teachers, have taken a part in the discussion, 
the whole city has been agitated. During the early spring 
a bill was submitted in its essential features to the teachers 
and ninety per cent. of them favored it, while none at first 
actively opposed it. It-was sent to Albany in April and was 
passed by both houses of the legislature. Thus far it had 
no obstacle in its way; but when it came before the 
mayor and common council for their approval, it was found 
that the minority had conducted a very effective “ still hunt “ 
against it. The mayor approved, but it was lost in the council 
by one vote. The great majority of the teachers, as shown 
above, were in favor of the measure, and their disappointment 
was correspondingly great; more especially, as a yery slight 
alteration in the bill, which would have in no way affected its 
value, would have made it a private one, and would not have 
required action thereon by the city authorities. 
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School Attendance and Truancy. 


Boston.—The report of the State Board of Education 
upon school attendance and truancy prepared in 1896, has 
been presented to the house of representatives in the form of 
three bills. The first, which relates to attendance, has forty- 
seven sections; the second, relating to the employment of 
labor, has nine sections; and the third, dealing with neglected 
children, has three. Most careful -preparation was made for 
the compilation of the truancy laws. Mr. Walton, who 
with Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, did most of the work in 
preparing the bill, corresponded with all the principal govern- 
ments of Europe, and their colonies, in order to get the best 
methods of dealing with truancy. Beside this, information was 
— from every state in the Union and from Can- 
ada. 

The attendance bill thoroughly revises the school law. 
The length of/attendance is made at least eight months in 
the year. The compulsory studies are orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, drawing, 
the history of the United States, physiology and hygiene, good 
behavior, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, one or more 
modern languages, the elements of the natural sciences, man- 
ual training, agriculture, sewing, cooking, vocal music, and 
civil government shall be taught in all the public schools at 
the pleasure of the school committee. 

The bill specifies the conditions of maintaining a high 
school, of a manual training system, industrial and mechanical 
drawing, the right to attend public schools, the regulation of 
contagious diseases in public schools, attendance in other 
towns than that of residence, the payment of tuition by the 
state in certain cases, the exclusion of children from the 
public schools the obligation of persons in control of children 
to compel their attendance upon public schools. : 

The age of truancy is fixed from seven to seventeen; 
there is a punishment for truancy and for inducing children 
to stay away from school. The transfer of truant children 
to state institutions: the duties of officers who oversee school 
attendance, the placing of children in families, the permission 
of parole and discharge, are provided for. State parental 
schools, not to exceed four in number, are to be established. 
There is a new provision as regards private schools; registers 
of attendance must be kept and returned to the school com- 
mittee exactly as it is done in the public schools. 

The second bill is to prevent the employment of children 
when detrimental to their education. The third bill raises 
the period during which children may be put in charge of the 
state board of lunacy, when neglected by their natural guard- 
ians, making it sixteen instead of fourteen years. 


Married Teachers in Malden. 


Malden, Mass.—At the last meeting of the school board 
the rules were amended, so that the announcement of the 
marriage of a female teacher is to be considered equivalent 
to a resignation. The rule does not apply to married women 
who are already teachers, nor will it prevent the hiring of 
married women as teachers. The new rule really means 
that the teacher who marries must hand in her resignation, 
and the board may accept it or not, as circumstances may 
warrant. 


Religious Instruction in Schools. 


Detroit, Mich.—A case recently came up in the court, which 
has excited much interest. One of the books in use in the 
schools is a collection of Scripture passages called “ Reading 
from the Bible.” A taxpayer whose children attend the 
public school complained that his children were obliged to 
attend religious services in the school, which is a violation 
of his rights under the constitution. He brought suit and 
the case was elaborately tried. The opinion of Judge Car- 
penter was that the reading of the selections comes within 
the constitutional prohibition against theological instruction 
in schools supported by the state. In conclusion he said: 
“Our constitutional provisions respecting religious liberty 
mean precisely what they declare. They forbid any legislative 
authority compelling a person to pay taxes for the support 
of a teacher of religion or diminishing or enlarging the civil 
rights of any person on account of his religious belief.” 

This case differs from those in other states where the read- 
ing of the Bible has caused trouble, and the Bible as a whole 
was used in the schools. In Detroit the selections were 
prepared for use in the schools, and the reading may have been 
regarded rather as a literary than a religious exercise. 


Appropriations Reduced. 


St. Paul, Minn.—As the appropriations for the public 
schools have been reduced, for the sake of decreasing the 
public expenditures, the board has recommended that the 
money for new buildings be. used in maintaining the schools. 
Even then there would be a large shortage, so that the board 
may be compelled to shut up the schools when the treasury 
is exhausted, so turning {some 20,000 children into ‘he 
streets, or else to close the high schools for the coming 
year. 
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Flowers for Decoration. 


“ Art education” for May contains an article by Clarence 
Moores Weed on “ Decorative Spring Flowers.” He says 
that the chief lesson to be learned in. the decorative use of 
flowers may be expressed in the two words simplicity and 
harmony. All that is needed is that the genius of the flower 
be permitted to express itself in harmony with its surround- 
ings. There are several illustrations, showing how beautifully 
single tulips can be’ grouped, the Japanese effect of a few 
well-selected branches of apple blossoms in a tall vase, daisies 
in a ginger jar, and narcissus_ blossoms. 


Manual Training for the Deaf. 


Delaware, Wis.—A manual training school connected with 
the state school for the deaf has just been dedicated. It is the 
first manual training school built and equipped by a state. 
The building is of Milwaukee brick, and contains a sewing 
room, cooking room, wood-turning room with lathes and all 
necessary machinery, and there will be fitted later a room 
for iron working and for the art department. The wood 
working department is under the care of Capt. A. Bending, 
formerly of the Florida agricultural college. The principal 
address at the dedicatory services was given by Dr. H. H. Bel- 
field, director of the Chicago Manual Training school. 


Congress of the Child Study Society. 


Chicago, Ill_—At the principal meeting of the Illinois Soci- 
ety of Child Study, on the second day of the congress, an au- 
dience of nearly goo listened to the three addresses. The first 
of these was on “ Child Study in the School,” by Dr. Wm. O. 
Krohn, who lamented the listlessness of parents in co-operat- 
ing with instructors in helping the children. Reform might be 
brought about by such conferences as that being held. Prof, 
Krohn advocated a parents’ day in the school, that the work 
and needs of the schools might be observed, and the interest 
increased. 

Dr. Scott, the second speaker, considered “ Morbid States 
in Childhood and Brain Hygiene,” and Prof. Galbreath spoke 
on the subject of “ Child Study for Class Work.” 
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Brief Notes of Interest. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The principalship of the Central high 
school, left vacant by the resignation of Prof. J. T. Buchanan 
who takes charge of one of the new high schools of New 
York, will undoubtedly be filled by Prof. E. C. White, now 
acting vice-principal. 

Prof. White is almost unanimously recommended by the 
teachers of the school, against hundreds of applicants wno 
press their claims upon the board. 

The Kansas City Central high school has a graduating 
class of one-hundred and ninety-five pupils; eighty-five boys 
and one hundred and ten girls. 


Boston, Mass.—The exhibit of the art work of the pupils 
of the Roxbury high school is very creditable to the students. 
There has been development along several new lines, as de- 
signing, stone carving, and modeling. 


Pawtucket, R. I.—The plan submitted for the re-organization 
of the training school has been adopted. The training course, 
according to this plan, is to extend through two years, one 
year in preparation for the city training schools, and a 
second year’s work in practice and observation in one of 
the city schools, designated as a training school. The course 
will prepare for both primary and grammar work. 


Jacksonville, Fla—The number enrolled in the East Florida 
seminary for the year 1895-6 was 87, the cost for each pupil 
being $61.50. In the seminary west of the Suwannee the num- 
ber was 100, and $63.50 for each pupil enrolled. 


Solomonville, Arizona.—George Cluff, probate judge and 
school superintendent of Graham county, was found guilty of 
forgery. Six indictments were found against him. all charg- 
ing him with raising the figures on the vouchers for teachers’ 
salaries. A plea of mental unsoundness will be brought 
forward. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is known to be an honest medicine, and it actually 
cures when all others fail. Take it now. 








From C. S. Coler, Principal, High School, Sandusky, Ohio - 
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The 200 diplomas by express received today. To say we were pleased with them is putting it mildly indeed. We were delighted. 
Superintendent Shives say; they are the finest diplomas for the money he ever saw. 





Besides preparing Special Designs to order, of which the above heading is a reduced fac-simile, we keep on hand a large assortment of lithographed forms 
for diplomas and certificates, with spaces provided in which you can insert the name of your institution, its location, course of study, etc., thus completing the form ; 
or we ean do this work for you, securing perhaps a better result. We have diplomas at prices to suit and can supply them in any number on short notice. In writing 


us for samples, don’t forget to state kind of school and the number needed. 


I would appreciate acall from all Superintendents and Principals attending the Nati 


1 Ra +, 


1 Convention at Milwaukee, who are interested in the 





matter of the latest and best things in Diplomas. To all such I extend a cordial welcome, and if, while in Chicago, I can be of any service, I am theirs. 


C. L. RICKETTS, 162 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 





P, S.—From ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, County Supt. of Schools, CHICAGO: 


it gives me pleasure to speak in the very highest terms of your .work on school diplomas. 


What you have done for us, for the Cook 


County Normal School and for the common schools of Cook County, have been eminently satisfactory, in matter of promptness, reasonableness 


of price, and excellence in artistic work, 
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Camphor Comes Principally from 
Japan. 


A recent consular report furnishes the 
following information about this useful 
product: The tree thrives only in cer- 
tain localities, usually within reach of the 
sea atmosphere. They must face south, 
and have an average yearly temperature 
of 15 degrees C. The tree grows about 
one and one-half inches a year. It some- 
times attains a circumference of 40 feet. 
When a tree is about 40 years old its 
yield per cho (two and one-half acres) 
is equal to $10,000 (silver) a year. The 
trees have been felled so indiscriminately 
that there are practically none available, 
and the price of the product has greatly 
advanced. Chips of stumps, and roots of 
trees cut down decades ago are used by 
the Japanese farmers in winter for mak- 
ing crude camphor. The process is so 
wasteful that it is estimated that only two 
per cent.of the camphor is obtained from 
the chips. It is expected that the intro- 
duction of improved apparatus will in- 
crease the yield manifold. Crude cam- 
phor contains on an average 10 to 15 per 
cent. of camphor oil, which yields, in 
turn, 50 per cent. of camphor. Merchants 
and refiners are now looking to For- 
mosa, where a considerable extent of 
camphor forests is found, for a further 
supply. 

Canine Strategy. 


When an Egyptian dog of the Nile re- 
gion wishes to drink at the river’s edge 
he knows exactly how to do it, and at 
the same time escape being eaten by a 
crocodile. In working out his little 
piece of strategy he runs a short way up 
the river and howls for some time. The 
crocodiles, attracted by the sound, im- 
mediately crowd to that place, where- 
upon the intelligent dog hastily runs to 


that part of the river which the reptiles 
have left, and drinks in safety. 


The American Book Company has just 
issued a “Geographical Reader,” by 
Frank G. Carpenter. In the interest of 
its subject matter, as well as in its liter- 
ary and mechanical execution, this new 
reader is a most attractive book. The 
author, who is an experienced traveler 
and writer, has here given the results of 
his recent extended journeys through the 
different countries of Asia, together with 
personal observations of their native peo- 
ples, just as they are found to-day in 
their homes and at their work. 


Sir Martin Conway’s important book 
on “Spitsbergen” will be brought out 
in this country by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons simultaneously with J. M. Dent & 
Co., of London. Sir Martin’s’ unusual 
opportunities in his journey across Spits- 
bergen, which. was the first ever under- 
taken. and his record of his experiences, 
together with the new facts he finds bear- 
ing upon geology, the action of ice upon 
the earth’s surface, the flora and fauna of 
that region, and other scientific facts 
combine to make his book one of the 
most important, as well as one of the 
most interesting books on the Arctic re- 
gion which has appeared. It will be il- 
lustrated by numerous pictures in color, 
as well as plain. 


_ Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have pub- 
lished Students’ Editions of Palmer’s 
“Translation of Homer’s y stg, 
Dodge’s “ Birds-Eye View of Our Civil 
War,” and Richard Grant White's 
“Words and Their Uses.” 





THE CELEBRATED 


FOLIO MUSIC BOOKS. 


The Greatest Value in [lusic Publications Ever Offered. 


Among the many cheap collections of music published, no series has en- 
joyed the great popularity awarded to these splendid books. Every volume 
in the list is a grand bargain in music, worth many times its price. The 
compositions are by the best English and American composers, and are recog- 
nized as the finest popular works published. Any one of the first nine 
volumes will be send postpaid on receipt of 65 cents. 





The Song Folio ,%°'.!). 115 popular songs. 


7 pages. 


The Song Folio {y!.,".)) 109 vocal gems. 


The Song Folio {Y°'.™). 85 beautiful lyrics. 


207 pages. 
The Song Folio {Y).!v). 107 real favorites. 


Folio of Music (voi.1.) 9{ popular pianoforte pieces. 
Folio of Music (voi.u.) 90 popular pianoforte pieces. 
Folio of Sacred Music. 61 sacred solos. All voices. 
Folio of Piano Duets, 42 Four-hand pieces. 
Folio of Bass and Baritone Songs. 88 *viendia 


songs. 


rae ET emeor 50 Cents each. 
Sacred Song Folio (High voices.) 39 standard works. 
Sacred Song Folio (ow voices. 46 standard works. 


Folio of Organ [usic, 58 compositions. 











We will refund the money if the books are not all we claim. 
The Folio Series is now the most complete series on our catalogue. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4537403 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H, DITSON & CO., New York, Philadelphia, J. E. DITSON & CO. 


Sete 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun A. Hall, President. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Henry M. PHILLIPs, Secretary. 








Incorporated 1851. 
ca a 


Assets to January 1, 1897, - - $18,546,959.96 
Liabilities, - - - - - =  17,205,296.32 
Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard, $1,341,663.64 


4 TL OGGOTT, Semen 


EVERYTHING 


Order now for August Shipment: - - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














RREADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
municating with advertisers. 
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New York City. 


Important Meeting of Board of Education. ’ 


“ 


What Supt. Jasper describes as “ one of the most important 
reports we have ever sent out”’ was presented to the board of 
education at its. regular meeting Wednesday afternoon, 
May 109. 

It is a report of the committee on instruction of the board 
of education embodying recommendations of the board of su- 
perintendents, and proposes: 

1. An entire regrading of the New York city public 
schools, doing away with the present distinction between pri- 
mary and grammar grades; 

2. A revision of the course of study from the primary to 
the high schools; 

3. Abolition of any difference between the salaries of pri- 
mary and grammar teachers; 

4. A reclassification and regrading of teachers, with a re- 
adjustment of salaries, and promotions, based upon length of 
service, merit, and special examinations. The salaries of 
women teachers are considerably increased by the plan, and 
those of the men are not decreased. 

The report is signed by Commissioners Prentiss, Rogers, 
Taft, Agar, and Greenough, of the committee on instruction, 
and was laid over for discussion at the next regular meeting of 
the board, every commissioner meanwhile being requested to 
examine it carefully. The report is understood to meet with 
the approval of the entire board of superintendents. 

‘ The board appointed Edward J. Goodwin, of Newton, 
Mass., to be principal of the mixed high school to be opened 
in September. 

SEVEN GRADES PROPOSED. 

The report of the committee on instruction recommends, 
first, the abolition of all the present grammar and primary 
grades, and that the grades be renumbered from one to seven, 
consecutively, from the lowest primary sixth to the highest 
present grammar grade. The new grades one, two, and 
three are to comprise the three years now given to the primary 
grades. The new grades, four, five, six, and seven are to com- 
prise the present four years of the grammar grades. Promo- 
tions will be made, as now, every half year. The first half of 
the year is to be known as “ A,” and the second half as “ B.” 

The report recommends that the course of study be simpli- 
fied,and such subjects eliminated as may best be handled in the 
high schools; that the whole course be correlated with view to 
“a continuously progressive course from the lowest primary 
grade to the proposed highest grade of the high schools,” but 
so that the large number of pupils obliged to leave school 
without fully completing the grammar course may derive the 
most benefit. 

FIVE GRADES OF TEACHERS. 

For all teachers hereafter appointed there are to be besides 
the probationary year five grades, with a different salary for 
each grade. Admission to each grade must be upon a written 
and, as far as practicable, a competitive examination; and by a 
record as teacher, “to be based upon reports of the principals 
and on examinations of class work by the superintendents.” 
Examinations for advancement in grade will take place at the 
close of each spring term. 


THE PROPOSED SALARIES. 
These salaries are recommended for male teachers: 


Probationary year - - - - - - $720 
Grade 1. Minimum salary for regular teachers . 1,080 
Grade 2. After three years in grade 1, eligible for - 1,260 
Grade 3. After two years in grade 2, eligible for - 1,440 
Grade 4. After two years in grade 3, eligible for - 1,710 
Grade 5. After three years in grade 4, eligible for - 2,016 
For women teachers: 
Probation year - - - - - - - $504 
Grade 1. inimum salary for regular teachers - 576 
Grade 2. After three years in grade 1, eligible for - 756 
Grade 3. After two years in grade 2, eligible for - 936 
Grade 4. After two years in grade 3, eligible for - 1,116 
Grade 5. After three years in grade 4, eligible for - 1,350 


For all women teaching boys’ classes $72 per annum shall 
be added to the schedule salary;'and for all’ teaching: mixed 
classes, $36 per annum. ; 


PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES, 


The salaries ofmale principals are recommended thus; Mini- 
mum, $2,400; after three years, eligible for $2,700; aftér three 
years more, eligible for $3,000. 

he salaries of woimen principals are recommended:., Mini- 


mum, $1,800; after. three years, eligible for $2,100; after three 


years more, eligible for $2,400. 
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Advancement ‘for principals is to be determined, as far as 
practicable, in the same manner as advancement for teachers, 


PRESENT SALARIES NOT DECREASED. 


No teacher’s present salary is to be decreased by the’ pro- 
posed schedule, but after Jan. 1, 1898, all principals and regu- 
lar women teachers receiving less than the proposed minimum 
salary, may be paid such minimum without examination; and 
all such whose length of service entitles them to an increase 
under the proposed schedule may enter examination for ad- 
vancement to the next grade of salary above what they are at 
present receiving. 

The committee recommends the establishing of a condition 
of but one principal to each school building. 


GENERAL ASSISTANTS ABOLISHED, 


The position of general assistant, as at present existing, is 
to be abolished, and the duties, supervisory, or pedagogical, 
now performed by the general assistant shall be performed by 
the assistant to the principal, who shall be selected from the 
fourth and fifth grades of male teachers. 

The clerical duties, now performed by the general assistant, 
will be entrusted to a regular teacher assigned by the com- 
mittee on instruction, to be known as clerk to the principal. 
The clerk may also be school librarian, and is to be selected 
from the fourth and fifth grades of woman teachers. 


THE BEST TEACHERS FOR THE HIGHEST AND LOWEST 
GRADES. 


Teachers of the highest available grades are recommend- 
ed to be assigned to teach in the first, sixth, and seventh 
grades, and any teacher may be assigned to teach any grade, 
irrespective of the grade or salary of the teacher. 

Sewing and manual training will be introduced in all the de- 
partments of the school\system next September, and the re- 
port says that class teachers will be expected to instruct, as far 
as possible, in these subjects. 


AS TO SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


The committee recommends, therefore, that special teachers 
of manual training, drawing, music, and language, be appoint- 
ed for one year only; that the present special teachers may 
continue on their present terms, but that no new schools be 
assigned to them; but that they may apply, if they choose, for 
regular positions as special teacher on the following terms: 

For special teachers of manual training (free-hand, mechan- 
ical drawing, constructive work in paper, clay, wood, etc., 
color,and design); special teachers of foreign languages, cook- 
ing, phonography, a minimum salary of $1,000; and after two 
years, eligible for $1,200; sewing teachers, minimum, $800; 
after two years, eligible for $1,000. 

Special teachers in shop work the same as for regular male 
teachers, omitting fourth and fifth grade of salaries. 

Special teachers in kindergartens, the same as regular female 
teachers, omitting fourth and fifth grades of salaries. 

The report was received and laid over for discussion. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The board passed the following resolutions relative to even- 
ing schools: 

1. Establishing a junior and senior evening school for fe- 
males at G. S. No. 93, 93d street and Amsterdam avenue. 

2. Establishing’a junior evening school for males at G. S. 
No. 54, 104th street and 1oth avenue. ~ 

3. Establishing a senior evening school for females at G. S. 
No. 57, 176 East 115th street. 

4. Discontinuing senior male evening school No. 44. 

5. Discontinuing senior male evening school No. 27. 

6. Establishing a junior evening school for males at G. S. 
No. 77, 85th street and Ist avenue. 

7. Transferring senior male evening school No. 70 to G. S. 
No. 74, 220 East 63d street. 

8. Transferring junior male evening school No. 95 to G. S. 
No. 30, 235 East 125th street. 

9. Transferring junior male school No. 20 to G. S. No. 7. 

The board also voted for an evening high school for fe- 
males, and an evening high school for seniors. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


The chairman appointed a committee of five, consisting of 
the chairman of the committee on instruction, the chairman 
of the committee on by-laws, the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, with two others, to carefully consider the matter of the 
teachers’ retirement fund, which is now $101.394. and to devise 
a plan whereby the fund may be put upon a stable basis, and 
teachers be retired upon half pay, when so entitled. 

It was voted to give teachers of the first grammar grades and 
teachers of graduating commercial classes three days in June 


‘ to visit‘schools without detriment to ‘their salaries. 


EDWARD J. GOODWIN, APPOINTED PRINCIPAL OF THE 
MIXED HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The board appointed Edward J. Goodwin, of Newton, 
Mass., to be principal of the-mixed high school to be opened 
in this, city.in September. Commissioner Taft in moving Mr. 


Goodwin’s appointment described him as a teacher of the 
highest qualifications, who has been principal for ten years of 
the Newton high school. 
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Literary Notes. 


Hon. Thomas F, Bayard contributes 
to the June “Century” a tribute to 
Queen Victoria, apropos of the coming 
jubilee celebration. There is also in the 
number an article by Florence Hayward 
on “Queen  Victoria’s ‘ Coronation 
Roll,’”’ portions of which are reproduced 
by her majesty’s special permission. The 
article is accompanied by four portraits 
of the queen at different ages. 


A very important work on the Ren- 
aissance period of architecture has just 
been brought out in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is entitled 
“Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy,” by William J. Anderson. Besides 
treating the subject in a most scholarly 
and authoritative way, it is profusely il- 
lustrated, and forms a most important 
additien to the literature of the subject. 


The return of Bradford’s famous “ His- 
tory of the Plymouth Plantation” to 
this country is awakening wide discus- 
sion of the old governor's life and writ- 
ings. Besides the general history, 
Bradford wrote several historical and de- 
scriptive poems relating to the colony, 
and three dialogues, or “ conferences be- 
tween some young men born in New 
England, and sundry ancient men that 
came out of Holland and Old England,” 
concerning the origin of the Pilgrim en- 


terprise. “The First Dialogue” is of 
the highest historical value, giving fuller 
accounts than we have elsewhere of 


many of the first English Independents. 
This dialogue of Bradford’s has been 
added to the series of “ Old South Leaf- 
lets,” so that for five cents anybody can 
now possess it. 


On Decoration day there will be dedi- 
rated on Boston Common a memorial to 
Colonel Robert Shaw, who commanded 
the first colored regiment from Massa- 
chusetts, and was killed jn the assault on 
Fort Wagner. A group of three papers 
suggested by this memorial will appear 
in the June “Century.” Edward Atkin- 
son will give a sketch of the monument; 
Col. T. W. Higginson, himself a com- 
mander of a negro regiment in the war, 
will write of “Colored Troops Under 
Fire,’and William A.Coffin will contrib- 
ute an article on the sculptor, St. Gau- 
dens, who executed the memorial. Ac- 
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companying these papers are thirty-one 
reproductions of sculptures by St. Gau- 
dens,.the most complete pictorial repre- 
sentation of his work yet made. 


Mme. Sophia Bompiani, of Rome, 
Italy, is writing for A. S. Barnes & Co. 
“The History of the Waldenses.”” Mme. 
Bompiani is well known in America, and 
will write from the point of view of a 
Protestant. She has lived in Italy many 
years, and enjoyed exceptional opportun- 
ities for the study of her subject. The 
book will be illustrated with photograph- 
ic scenes connected with the story of the 
valley Protestants. 


The 1897 edition of Barnes’ “ Popu- 
lar History of the United States” (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.) is now ready. It has the 
advantage of being complete down to 
date in one volume. 


“Wayside Courtships,” Mr. Hamlin 
Garland’s new book, is to be published 
shortly by D. Appleton & Co. There 
are also to be new editions of Mr. Gar- 
land’s “ Spoil of Office,” “A Member of 
the Third House,” and “Jason Ed- 
wards,” which will be in uniform with 
“Wayside Courtships,” and the Apple- 
tons, who published Mr. Garland’s “A 
Little Norsk” a few years since, will 
now be able to present five of Mr. Gar- 
land’s books. 


Dodd, Mead, & Co. have secured, for 
immediate publication in America, “ The 
Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” with 
photogravure portraits and numerous il- 
lustrations. Thisisthelife story of a most 





interesting and picturesque personality— 
Lady Burton, the wife of the famous 
orientalist and explorer. Her travels 
and adventures in South America, the 
Syrian desert, the Holy Land, Arabia, 
Egypt, India, etc., are fully recounted 
in a most interesting manner. 

“From the Five Rivers” is the title of 
a delightful book of Indian fiction by 
Mrs. F. A. Steel, author of “On the 
Face of the Waters.” This book is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. 


With M. Maerterlinck as a dramatist 
the world is well acquainted. His latest 
volume, however, (to be published short- 
ly in Amerjca by Dodd, Mead & Co.), 
presents him in the character of a philos- 
opher and an esthetician. “The Treas- 
ure of the Humble ” contains his present 
ideas on a variety of subjects—Mystic 
Morality. Women, the Inner Beauty, the 
Deeper Life, the Awakening of the Soul 
—all aproached from the view-point of a 
sunersensuous, mystical child of the last 
half of the roth century. 


Ginn & Co. make the following an- 
nouncements with regard to their music 
course: “The Educational Music 
Course” simplifies and classifies in a ser- 
ies of readers and charts the many prob 
lems involved in acquiring the art of 
reading music. The plan adopted is 
plain. systematic, and progressive, from 
the first presentation of the major scale 
through every principle and fact of vocal 
music reading to the completion of the 
study in the public schools. The names 
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Columbia Bicycles 


Standard of the World. 
$100 
To Att ALIKE. 


Hartford Bicycles, 
Next Best, 
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$60, $55, 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail 
for one 2-cent stamp. 








‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instr uction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free, = |<ae.c)s,houss onan in 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If s2, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes,.”’ It gives list ot Hotels, Karm and Boarding 
Houses, with their location, rates, attractions, &c., in 
the Mouniains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, an 
Delaware Counties, N. Y., on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. In New York: 
No, 2 Battery Place. ¢13, 165, 171, 37%) 944, 14323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 253 Caine 
bus Av., 134 Rast rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sis, In 
Brooklyn: No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broad- 
One 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and ** Eagle” 

ce, 


“Sanitas” 





“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Photographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and f offices 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting 2 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing ir 
this delightful region. ickets go returning 
Tuesday, Junex. J. C. ANDERSON, General Pass 
enger Agt., 56 Beaver St., New Y 
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of Messrs. Mason, McLaughlin, and 
Veazie suggest at once that, the course 
has been planned and worked out in the 
light of wide and varied experience, and 
with an intimate knowledge of the best 
work done in school music in every part 
of the world.” 


The May “Annals of the American 
Academy” contains the following papers: 
“Genius, Fame, and Comparison of 
Races,” by Prof. C. H. Cooley, of the 
Universjty of Michigan; “Silver in 
China,” by Dr. Talcott Williams, of the 
Philadelphia “ Press”; and Com- 
parative Study of the State Constitutions 
of the American Revolution,” by W. C 
Webster, of New York city. 


Harper & Brothers have recently pub- 
lished Ames’ “Theory of Physics,” 
Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece,” 
and Aber’s “An Experiment in Educa- 
tion.” 


One fitting way suggested for celebrat- 
ing Queen Victoria’s sixteenth anniver- 
sary is the emancipation of the 200,000 
slaves kept in bondage in the British 
protectorate of Zanzibar. 


Interesting Notes. 


The board of education of Sayre, Pa., 
have just awarded the contract for the 
heating of the new six-room school 
which they are about to erect, to the 
Peck-Williamson Co. This firm were 
not the lowest bidders, by any means, 
but the contract was awarded to them 
on the merits of the excellence of work 
done by them in the past. 


The Emperor Menelek. 


The position of Abyssinia and its em- 
peror is a very singular one. Alone in 
Africa the state has accepted from time 
immemorial the Ghristian faith, has been 
able to resist Mussulman aggression, and 
has shown from time to time the capacity 
for organizing itself as an _ orderly, 
though. of course, only semi-civilized 
state. The present emperor has carried 
this process much further than any of his 
=redecessors. He has subdued or con- 
ciliated every tribe within his dominion 
he has tamed the fierce chiefs with whom 
the Emperor Theodore was constantly 
at war, and he has succeeded in forming 
an army which, at all events, as long as 
he is victorious, is devoted to him, and 
which thouch not mobile bevond certain 
limits. is within them for defensive pur- 
poses bv far the most powerful army con- 
trolled by anv African prince. It is said 
to exceed 200,000 men in number. and 
though the estimate probably includes 
soldiers whose service could not be re- 
lied on from harvest to harvest. it is cer- 
tainthatthearmy faced and overwhelmed 
20 000 Ttalian reculars. who. thouch bad- 
lv led. foucht with desperation and died 
in heans round their colors. Thouch 
noturally greatly elated bv his vic- 
torv. the emneror was not carried awav 
hv it. He did not massacre his Italian 
nrisoners: he did not invade Ervthrea: 
hut he did show a desire for a comnpro- 
mise as reasonable under the circum- 
stancesasanv Euronresn statesman would 


have sanctioned. The  victorv has, of 
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Our Times 
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Dress Materials. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies, 
Striped Batistes. 


“D. & J. ANDERSON’S” 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 


Grenadines, Fish Nets, 
Canvas Weaves, 
Plain and Emb'd Piques, 
Dimities, Nainsooks, Mulls. 


Broadsoay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK, 
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Children love 


to look at pictures and be told about 
them. Turn this trait to advantage in the 
class room. The Stere- 
opticon will make botany 
easy to the kindergart- 
ener, or geography to the 
middle-grade pupil. 

Our Stereopticons are 
the most widely used in 

. the world. 

Special apooreat and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets, 


. RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
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course, greatly increased his power, and 


"there is more than a reasonable chance 


that he may be able to consolidate it, 
and seat his dynasty on a throne as se- 
cure as that of any Asiatic a. except, 


perhaps, the Emperor of China.—* Lon- 
don Spectator.” 
Upiates noc to be rreierred. 
Pain, while being conservative, is 


oftentimes unkind, and must needs be 
modihed and controlied. memedies, like 
morphia, whicn tie up the secretions, are 
oiten objectionable. Antikamnia has no 
such uniavorable effects. As a reliever 
ot neuralgia, dependent upon whatever 
cause, and rheumatism, and gout, it is 
ot great value. in the intense pains ever 
present in the pelvic disturbances oi 
women, it is to be preferred over opiates. 
Adult dose, ten grains, repeated in an 
hour. 

This drug, for convenience and accura- 
cy, of dosage, is now prescribed, to a 
great extent, in the tablet form. Patients 
should be instructed to crush the tablet 
before taking, thus assuring celerity. 
Each tablet bears a monogram. 

ln “Current Literature” for April 
Hamilton, W. Mabie continues his excel- 
lent series of articles on literary criticism 
with a paper on “ Excessive Newspaper 
and Novel Reading.” 


feachers and Bay View. 


Bay View is the magnet that seems to 
be drawing hundreds of teachers. Others 
taking note of their enthusiasm over 
Bay View would like to know more 
about the place. It is described as one 
of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
all the country; is in northern Michigan, 
where the cool, invigorating breezes 
from od Lake Michigan make an ideal 
spot in which to spend the sultry vaca- 
tion. More than 500 cottages, hotels, 
beautiful assembly and summer school 
halls make up this summer city, which 
is annually visited by more than ten 
thousand tourists and students. There 
has been developed there a system of 
summer educational advantages, which is 
making the place famous. The summer 
school is in the hands of over forty in- 
structors from many states, where they 
have achieved great success in their spe- 
cialities. Almost everything seems to be 
taught from pedagogy to photography. 
The teachers going there can, at the 
same time, jn the assembly hear some of 
the finest of orators, singers, and readers 
on the American platform. Low-priced 
tourists’ tickets are always on sale for 
Bay View, and descriptive matter will be 
sent on application to J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Mich. Teachers going to the National 
Educational Association can have tickets 
extended without expense, and take the 
delightful lake route from Milwaukee to 
Bay View. The summer university and 
assembly open immediately after the N. 
E. A. adjourns. Courses in child study, 
by Pres. Hervey, of the N. Y. Teachers 
college; and in pedagogy and psycholo- 


gy, by Dr. Tompkins, of school of peda- 
gogy in Illinois university, are an- 
nounced. 

Laughing Babies. 


Laughing babies are loved by every- 
body. Those raised on the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are com- 
paratively free from gickness. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for moth- 
ers. Send your address for a copy to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York. 
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WIND COLIC, and is best remed IAR- 

RHGEA. Sold by D \aists io 

world, Be sure and ask for “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 

ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 

cents a bottle. 








§ Nerves 


; need rest and toning up when } 

they have been worn out by 
overwork or strain. This rest 
they get from a pure tonic like 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


8 The “BEST” Tonic 
% made from malt, the concentra- 
ted food, in a soluble form, and 
wie entle nerve tonic. 
¢ bst Malt Extract builds up 
ea nervous and the ph 
system;cures nervousness, 
ache, indigestion, and makes 
, you hearty and strong. ; 
Sold by all druggists at 25c. @ 
a bottle oe Si $2 & for 2 $5.50 . 


Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run n > risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas. These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc. 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get ‘hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 





































Ce ts Per Pou 4 

Oolong, black - - - = 25,90, 35, 40, 50 
Mixed black ard grcen - - - 25, 8), 85, 40, 50 
uncolored - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, blac! - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Yo Hyson, green - - - 25, 85, 40, 50 
Imperial, pl > = &-S 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, g 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Cho; orTea. bla k wiih b grccn tea flavor 70 
seeg-Aem-G op Tea, black with green tea flavcr 70 
be a Nectar, yoo yey tea favor. 95, 40, 9 

asket-Fired apan, - e« © 

Sun-Dried Japan - - - - bo 
Assams - <+-+ - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon. Teas - 8,70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« + -=- -~ 18, 23, 25, & 


Send this “ ad.’ and 10c. in st.mps and we will 

ool ou = s of <ow kind of lea you may select. 

Good Teas avd Coff 2c. 

pert We will Peed ua S pounds of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of ad.” and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 alt 33 ‘aiaent St., New York. 





Ev venttoon Bell Fou ndry 


Rese 





ze Chl Bl 


Sore ot Largest Bell in 4 





= 






ar sound.og, and 
for schools, Chur &o. 


mEDF UG bos SES: 1826. 


Descriptien and prices on applic: tion 


HAIR ON THE FAC eee 
Dermatol 
ta 1217 W.. 424 8t., N.Y. 





by depi trong, by electrici 
manently. 





fe John Rn. 
Send stamp for 
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NOW READY. 


Painter's Introduction to American Literature. 


From the “= reputation of the author much will naturally be expected of this new 
work. oe publishers believe, however, that the largest anticipations will be fully 
realized. 

Prof. Painter’s grasp of the philosophy of literature is remarkable. His abilty to 
present the subject as a whole in a way easily to be understood by immature pupils is 
unique. He discerns with remarkable clearness the relation of race, epoch, and 
environment to literature and plainly sets it forth. 


Price, with Annotated Selections, pp. 497, $1.25. Price, without Annotated 
Selections, pp. 276, $1.00. : 


LEACH, SHRWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
NEW COPY BOOKS 


Presenting the style of writing which prevails among Bookkeepers, Accountants, and Copyists generally. 
This system is being received wich very great favor ; it seems to solve the vexed question of the kind of 


writing to be taught in public schools. It is known as 
ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMER. SHORT COURSE, 


SMITH’S 
FOUR NUMBERS, REGULAR COUR:E EIGHT NUMBERS. 


Adopted and in use in the schools of New York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., Hartford, Ct., New 
Haven, Ct., and other cities. The following unsolicited letter from the 7eacher of Penmanshif, 
Hartford, Ct., will be of interest to educators. 





Educational System of Intermedial Penmanship, and consists of 


H, P. Smit Pusvisuinc Co. Hartrorp, Cr., Dec, 7, 1896, 

Gentlemen :—Your New Intermedial Copy-Books are giving great satisfaction. Every teacher is loud 
in praise of the style of the writing, and the character of the matter for practice. I have never seen 
pupils so carried away with new copy books in all my teaching.— Lyman D. Smiru. 


In Preparation: TEACHERS’ MANUAL. SERIES OF WRITING CHARTS. 
Specimen Pages Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., 11 E. 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





“AN IDEAL BOOK.”’ *¢ A REMARKABLE BOOK.’’ 
‘** THE BEST BOOK ON THE SUBJECT.”’ 
“HAVING USED IT I have NOTHING BUT PRAISE for ‘GIFFORD’S PHYSICS’ ”’ 


ARE EXPRESSIONS TAKEN FROM OPINIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHERS IN REFERENCE TO 


GIFFORD'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS « PHYSICS 


wtd.serve as illustrative examples of the tone of hundreds of Commendatory 

fOticesS received from Educators. 

‘ Jt is a recent book, designed for beginners, on the modern plan of instruc- 
n in the sciences, and is already adopted for a large number of important 
es and towns. The price is 60c. ; a sample copy will be mailed for 30c. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





CHAUTAUQUA-===-1897. 


rte ner Advantages of Chautauqua. 
Psychology and Pedagogy, 1. Educational policy recognizes unity from kinder- 


Ancient Languages, garten to university. 


Modern Languages, 2. Teachers represent the leading educational institutions. 
English Language and Lit., 3. The general lectures, entertainments, concerts, do not 
distract students’ attention but offer needed relaxation. 

4. The teacher must be more than an instructor. Chan- 
tauqua offers a refining and socializing life. 

5. The natural beauty of Chautauqua, the perfect sanita- 
tion, the cool air, afford ideal conditions for summer 
study. . 4 

6. Contact with noted men and women active in all 
departments of life has a broadening and stimulating 
influence. 


Free State Summer School for New York State Ceachers. 
In session at Chautauqua from about July 12th for three weeks. 
Special Excursion Rates: New York $10.00; Boston $16.00; Chicago $14.00. 
Hotel and Cottages offer Board and Lodgings at Reasonable Rates. Tuition 
Fees Low. Send for Catalogue to w. 4, DUNCAN, Secy.. Box 26, CHAUTAUQUA,N. Y. 








We Have Removed to No. 9 Clinton Place (8th St.) 


Four Doors West of Broadway. 
In this handsome new building we have every convenience—Elevator service and 


fine light. We shall be glad to welcome our friends. 


PECKH4M, LITTLE & CO. 


KADER» will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
Kt cating with advertisers. 





fS And at New York prices, sin 

((( Ld 

E y or by the dozen, mar be obtained \ 
second-hand or new, by any boy or © 
fe girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 8 
WY teacher or official anywhere, and : 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 

catalogue, /ree, of school books of ad/ 

publishers, if you mention this ad. 
HINDS & NOBLE 


4 Cooper Institute New York City 


A, 
t= 
4% 





HENRY C. HASKELL, 
11 John Street, New York, 
DESIGNER AND MAKER 
Class Rings, Pins, 
Prize Medals, &c., 


a eo ~y" invited. 
esigns Free, 


School Room Decorations 


A SPECIALTY. 
Send for list and prices. 


Correspondence also solicited for 
General School Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 257 “ssoingson Street. 
New York University 
School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN. LL D., 


Chancellor. 














A department of the University co-ordin- 
ate with its other professional schools. 

Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 

Schclarship advantages. 

Year begins September 29. 


For catalogue address the Dean, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D., 
University Building, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, WN. Y. CITY. 
@OObbeeet 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go rig 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL : 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
a mo Central Depot, New York. 
Baggage apt tty Fin Depot free 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
ame. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work, You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
(2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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